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EDWARD  M.  DICKINSON 


DEDICATION 


I  dedicate  this  history  of  the  Dickinson 
family  of  Granville,  Massachusetts,  to  the 
memory  of  my  grandfather,  Bevil  Consider 
Dickinson,  1808-1895.  He  was  a  worthy 
successor  of  his  grandfather,  Capt.  Richard 
Dickinson,  1735-1816.  May  their  descend¬ 
ants  continue  to  he  an  honor  to  the  name. 

Edward  Merriam  Dickinson 


Foreword 


More  than  sixty  years  ago  I  became  interested  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  Dickinson  family.  I  suppose  that  interest 
was  inspired  by  reading  the  book  that  was  published  to  record 
the  proceedings  of  the  Dickinson  Family  Reunion  held  in  Am¬ 
herst,  Massachusetts,  in  1883.  This  meeting  was  largely 
attended  by  Dickinsons  of  different  ancestry  and  with  differ¬ 
ent  spellings  of  the  name.  They  came  from  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Amherst  is  in  the  center  of  the  section  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  where  a  large  number  of  the  descendants  of  Nathaniel 
Dickinson  have  lived  for  nearly  300  years. 

My  uncle  Otis  Dickinson  and  his  wife  attended  that  re¬ 
union  in  1883.  I  was  then  a  boy  of  nineteen  years.  The  story 
of  our  ancestry  from  1630  and  the  growth  of  the  family  in  250 
years  was  intensely  interesting  to  me,  and  I  began  tracing  our 
descent  from  Nathaniel  to  Capt.  Richard.  Our  little  branch 
of  the  Dickinson  family  in  Granville,  Massachusetts,  had  been 
lost  for  over  100  years  in  the  hills  of  Hampden  County,  away 
from  its  ancestral  home  in  Connecticut  and  away  from  the 
other  branches  that  had  swarmed  at  Hadley  and  vicinity  in 
the  17th  century,  and  had  become  a  close  rival  of  the  Smiths 
as  being  the  most  numerous  family  in  Hampshire  County.  In 
1883  the  Granville  Dickinsons  did  not  know  from  which  son 
of  Nathaniel  they  were  descended. 


My  grandfather  who  was  bom  in  1809  knew  only  that  his 
grandfather,  Capt.  Richard,  came  from  Glastonbury,  Connecti¬ 
cut  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  1895  when  living  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  I  foimd  in 
the  city  library  some  scraps  of  Dickinson  genealogy  that  were 
published  following  centennial  celebrations  in  Glastonbury 
and  other  towns  that  had  been  a  part  of  the  old  Wethersfield 
colony.  These  bits  of  genealogy  convinced  me  that  Capt. 
Richard  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Nathaniel  who 
did  not  move  to  Hadley  in  1659.  Rut  there  were  some  missing 
links  between  Nathaniel  and  Capt.  Richard.  Glastonbury  was 
not  far  from  Waterbury  so  I  decided  to  go  and  search  the 
records  there  to  find  who  was  the  father  of  Capt.  Richard. 

I  soon  found  that  the  records  of  vital  statistics  of  the  town 
for  a  part  of  the  18th  century  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  I 
had  learned  while  searching  old  records  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
that  in  colonial  times  our  English  ancestors  often  included 
facts  of  family  relationship  in  their  deeds  of  property.  I  found 
that  the  Glastonbury  records  of  deeds  had  not  been  destroyed, 
and  in  one  was  discovered  the  missing  link  for  which  I  was 
looking. 

Dinring  the  forty  years  since  I  have  been  gathering  material 
for  a  history  of  Capt.  Richard  Dickinson  and  his  descendants. 
Now  in  the  leisure  of  my  old  age  I  am  trying  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  Dickinson  family  in  Granville  and  incidentally  to  record 
some  of  the  interesting  things  about  this  obscure  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  which  was  once  larger  than 
Springfield. 

Many  things  could  be  written  about  the  “rise  and  fall”  of 
Granville.  Not  that  it  has  fallen  to  any  great  depths.  Gran¬ 
ville  today  with  its  one  small  industry,  its  summer  colony,  its 
abandoned  farms  with  so  many  walled  fields,  some  covered 
by  a  new  wilderness  while  some  are  being  reclaimed  by  thrifty 
immigrants  from  northern  Europe,  is  very  much  like  the  av¬ 
erage  mountain  town  that  has  never  had  a  trolley  line  or  a 
through  paved  highway.  But  during  the  century  between  1750 
and  1850  Granville  had  a  distinction  that  is  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten  because  the  nature  of  the  distinction  has  entirely 


passed  away.  It  was  the  quality  of  its  citizens  during  that 
period  and  not  any  physical  advantages  that  gave  it  this 
prominence.  The  reason  for  so  many  men  of  high  character 
and  ability  settling  in  this  remote  region  will  perhaps  always 
remain  a  mystery. 

Granville  took  a  notable  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  Hon.  Oliver  Phelps  was  a  resident  from  1762  to  1802.  He 
was  commended  by  Gen.  Washington  for  his  services  as  com¬ 
missar  during  the  war.  After  the  war  he  acquired  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  northern  New  York  comprising  what  is  now  several 
counties,  and  moved  his  family  there  in  1802.  He  was  the  first 
Judge  of  Ontario  County  and  a  congressman  from  the  district. 

Col.  Jacob  Bates  was  a  friend  of  Washington  and  was  with 
him  at  the  famous  crossing  of  the  Delaware.  His  son,  Isaac 
C.  Bates,  a  native  of  Granville,  became  a  noted  lawyer  and 
died  a  United  States  senator. 

Granville  s  distinction  for  a  long  period  was  largely  due 
to  the  life  and  work  of  Timothy  Mather  Coolev,  D.  D.,  who 
was  born  there  in  1772,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1792, 
became  pastor  of  the  Granville  church  in  1795,  and  remained 
its  pastor  for  sixty-three  years.  He  became  a  trustee  of  Wil¬ 
liams  College  in  1812  and  was  its  vice-president  for  many 
years.  In  those  days  young  men  who  wished  to  prepare  for 
college  were  obliged  to  attend  some  private  school.  Dr.  Coolev 
maintained  such  a  school  for  many  years.  Over  eight  hundred 
attended  his  classes,  many  of  them  entering  college.  Young 
men  from  western  Massachusetts  who  were  deficient  in  schol¬ 
arship  or  needed  moral  discipline  were  sent  to  Dr.  Cooley’s 
school.  The  influence  of  his  character  and  teaching  was  car¬ 
ried  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  still  goes  on. 

The  three  most  notable  occasions  in  the  history  of  Gran¬ 
ville  were  the  first  Jubilee  held  in  1845  to  celebrate  the  fifty 
years  of  Dr.  Cooleys  pastorate,  the  second  Jubilee  in  1895 
when  natives  of  Granville  came  from  far  and  near  in  a  great 
reunion,  and  the  third  Jubilee  held  in  1945  at  the  old  church 
on  the  hill.  Again  sons  and  daughters  of  Granville’s  former 
inhabitants  came  back  to  see  the  home  of  their  fathers  or  to 
meet  old  friends.  Some  were  there  from  Granville,  Ohio. 


who  told  us  of  the  thriving  town  in  the  middle  west,  founded 
so  many  years  ago  by  people  from  Old  Granville,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  Cooley  homestead  near  the  church  is  in  excellent 
condition  and  was  open  and  visited  as  a  shrine  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Many  other  men  were  bom  or  lived  in  Granville  during 
the  days  of  its  glory  and  went  out  to  become  leaders  in  many 
lines  of  endeavor.  Previous  to  1860  thirty-six  Granville  men 
had  graduated  from  college,  but  not  more  than  five  between 
1860  and  1900. 

While  the  village  of  Granville  was  declining  in  numbers 
and  in  influence,  the  village  of  Granville  Corners  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  was  growing  and  becoming  the  center  of  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  town.  The  moving  of  Capt.  Richard  Dickinson  in 
1805  and  later  that  of  James  P.  Cooley,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  first  settlers,  from  the  hill  to  the  valley  was  typical  of 
the  change  that  the  town  went  through  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  These  two  men  with  their  descendants  developed 
the  industries  that  kept  Granville  from  becoming  an  entirely 
decadent  town.  As  this  reversal  of  the  importance  of  the  two 
villages  was  going  on  there  naturally  grew  up  a  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  was  hard  for  the  remaining  members  of  the 
old  Granville  families  to  lose  their  supremacy,  and  they  be¬ 
came  very  jealous  of  the  growing  prosperous  “Corners”  upon 
whom  they  looked  down  socially  and  spiritually  as  well  as 
topographically.  The  changing  of  the  names  of  the  two  post 
offices  several  times  was  an  amusing  evidence  of  this  rivalry. 

More  serious  was  a  division  it  caused  among  the  members 
of  the  old  First  Congregational  Church.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  the  settlement  of  the  town  the  First  Church  had  been 
the  center  of  the  life  of  the  people.  Dr.  Cooley’s  long  pastor¬ 
ate  and  his  prestige  as  a  leader  in  church  and  educational 
matters  throughout  western  Massachusetts  had  given  the 
Granville  church  a  position  of  importance.  There  was  a  pros¬ 
perous  Baptist  church  at  the  Corners  but  many  of  the  families 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  went  regularly  to  the  old  church. 

The  time  came  when  more  than  half  of  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  church  came  from  families  who  lived  nearer  the 
Comers  than  the  Hill.  A  small  Universalist  church  had  been 


built  at  the  Comers  but  regular  services  had  been  discontinued 
and  it  was  available  for  use.  Those  members  of  the  old  church 
who  lived  at  the  Comers  proposed  that  the  services  be  held 
in  the  Universalist  church  half  of  the  time.  A  bitter  contro¬ 
versy  arose  over  the  matter  and  a  church  council  was  called 
to  decide  the  question.  The  decision  was  to  keep  the  old 
church  intact  on  the  hill.  From  that  time  the  church  has 
steadily  declined  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  The  old  temple 
on  the  hill-top,  built  in  1802,  stands  as  a  monument  to  a  glory 
that  is  past  and  the  houses  surrounding  it  contain  only  a  few 
members  of  the  families  who  once  worshipped  there. 

On  July  22,  1937,  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches 
united,  being  known  as  the  Granville  Federated  Church. 


Ancestors  of  Captain  Rickard  Dickinson 


Several  Dickinsons  came  from  England  and  settled  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  this  country  during  the  colonial  period.  Some 
were  not  descendants  of  Nathaniel.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  derivation  of  the  name  and  in  ways  of  spell- 
.  ing  it.  Also  opinions  differ  about  the  lineage  of  Nathaniel. 
Some  historians  say  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Walter  de 
Caen,  a  descendant  of  King  Half  dan  who  ruled  Norway  about 
775  A.  D.,  and  that  Walter  de  Caen  was  a  kinsman  and  com¬ 
panion  of  William  the  Conqueror  who  invaded  England  about 
1066  A.  D. 

Ex-Senator  Lester  Jesse  Dickinson  of  Iowa  has  made  an 
extensive  research  of  Dickinson  genealogy.  The  following  is 
the  lineage  of  Nathaniel  in  England  as  accepted  by  him. 

JOHNNE  DYKONSON,  Freeholder,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  Yorkshire, 
married  A.  D.  1260,  Maggaret  Lanbert,  died  1316. 

WILLIAN  DYKENSON,  Freeholder,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  York¬ 
shire,  died  1330. 

HUGH  DYKENSONNE,  Freeholder,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  Yorkshire, 
died  1376. 

ANTHOYNE  DICKENSONNE,  Freeholder,  Kingston  upon  Hull, 
Yorkshire,  married  1376,  Catheryne  De  La  Pole,  died  1396. 

RICHARD  DICKENSEN,  Freeholder,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  York¬ 
shire,  married  1399,  Margaret  Cooper,  died  1441. 

THOMAS  DICKINSON,  Freeholder,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  York¬ 
shire,  married  1430,  t  Margaret  Lambert  (a  kinswoman).  Alder,  1st 
Ward,  Hull,  1443-1444.  Mayor  of  Hull  1444-1445,  died  1475. 

HUGH  DICKINSON,  Freeholder,  married  1451,  Agnes  Swillington, 
removed  1475,  to  Kensom  Manor,  Yorkshire,  died  1509. 
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WILLIAM  DICKINSON,  Freeholder,  of  Kenson  Manor,  Yorkshire, 
married  1475,  Isabel  Langton,  died  1546. 

JOHN  DICKINSON,  Settled  in  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  married  1499, 
Elizabeth  Danby;  Alderman,  1525-1554,  died  1554. 

WILLIAM  DICKINSON,  Settled  at  Bradley  Hall,  Straff ordshire, 
married  1520,  Rachael  Kinge,  died  1590. 

RICHARD  DICKINSON,  of  Bradley  Hall,  Staffordshire,  married 
1540,  Eliza  Bagnall,  died  1605. 

THOMAS  DICKINSON,  Clerk,  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  1567-1587, 
removed  to  Cambridge  1587,  married  1567,  Judith  Carey,  died  1590. 

WILLIAM  DICKINSON,  Settled  at  Ely,  Cambridge,  married  1594, 
Sarah  Stacey,  died  1628. 

NATHANIEL  DICKINSON,  born  in  Ely,  Cambridge,  1600,  married 
January  1630  at  East  Bergholst,  Suffolk,  Mrs.  Anna  Gull,  widow  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Gull. 

NATHANIEL  (1)  and  his  wife  Anna  landed  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  in  June,  1630,  in  the  Winthrop  expedition.  One 
historian  states  that  he  came  in  the  ship  Arabella  with  Gover¬ 
nor  Winthrop  and  other  important  men  of  the  colony. 

In  1634  Nathaniel  moved  to  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  1636  he  and  his  family  followed  the  old  overland  trail 
from  Watertown  to  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  the  same  trail 
that  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  party  followed  when  they  came 
to  Hartford. 

Nathaniel  was  an  influential  man  in  the  early  colony.  In 
1637  he  was  chosen  Town  Clerk,  serving  for  twenty  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  laid  out  the  streets  of 
Wethersfield  and  set  apart  the  land  for  each  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  from  1646  to  1656  he  served  as  representative  in 
the  Colonial  Assembly.  His  name  appears  on  most  of  the  early 
records  and  much  of  the  First  Book  of  Records  is  in  his  hand¬ 
writing. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  although  they  came  to  America  to 
gain  religious  freedom,  at  once  formed  a  society  in  which  the 
control  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  placed  in  the 
same  hands.  This  dissention  in  the  Connecticut  colony,  called 
the  Hartford  Controversy,  became  so  serious  that  a  large 
party  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  John  Russell  moved  from 
Hartford  and  Wethersfield  to  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  in  1659. 
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Nathaniel  and  most  of  his  family  were  in  this  party.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  relatives  and  friends  accompanied  them  to  the  new 
place  of  settlement,  as  their  help  was  needed  in  laying  out 
and  building  the  new  town,  and  in  protecting  the  builders 
from  the  hostile  Indians.  Among  those  who  later  returned  to 
their  homes  were  one  or  more  of  Nathaniel's  sons. 

Old  Hadley  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River 
is  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  intervales  in  New 
England.  In  1659  it  was  largely  covered  with  virgin  timber. 
Nathaniel  was  a  surveyor  and  helped  to  lay  out  the  streets  of 
the  town.  Those  wide  streets  with  their  magnificent  elm  trees 
have  become  famous. 

Nathaniel  became  at  once  leader  in  the  new  town.  He  was 
made  the  first  town  clerk  and  a  deacon  of  the  newly  formed 
church.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  one  of  the  first 


trustees 

of  Hopkins 

Academy,  the  oldest  Grammar  School  in 

the  country. 

Nathaniel  and  Anna  had  ten  children: 

John 

d  1676 

Nathaniel 

b  1643 

d  1710 

Joseph 

b  1632 

d  1675 

Nehemiah 

b  1644 

d  1723 

Thomas 

b 

d  1716 

Hezekiah 

b  1646 

d  1707 

Samuel 

b  1638 

d  1711 

Azariah 

1648 

d  1675 

Obadiah 

b  1641 

d  1698 

Hannah 

b 

d 

The  descendants  of  Nathaniel  increased  rapidly  in  this 
part  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  there  are  many  of  them 
living  today  in  Northampton,  Hatfield,  Hadlev,  Amherst, 
Granby,  and  perhaps  in  every  state  in  the  Union'  The  name 
Dickinson  has  become  a  well  known  and  honored  name  from 

the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

It  is  recorded  that  Nathaniel  died  in  Hadley  on  June  16, 
1676,  and  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  the  loss  of  three  of 
his  sons  in  the  Indian  Wars  and  by  his  countless  services  to 
his  country.  His  grave  was  not  marked,  perhaps  to  prevent 
its  desecration  by  the  Indians.  In  1934  a  great  company  of  his 
descendants  dedicated  a  boulder  to  his  memory  in  the  Hadley 
cemetery. 
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JOSEPH,  second  son  of  Nathaniel,  was  bom  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1632.  About  1662  Joseph  married  Phebe  Bracy, 
daughter  of  John  and  Phebe  Bracy  of  Wethersfield.  After  his 
marriage  he  lived  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  from  1664  to  1674, 
when  they  moved  to  Northfield,  Mass.  Joseph  served  in  King 
Philips  War,  in  Captain  Beers'  Company,  and  was  killed  Sept. 
5,  1675.  Joseph’s  widow  with  her  children  probably  returned 
to  Wethersfield  after  his  death.  Her  son  Thomas  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  Samuel  Hale  of  Glastonbury  on  Jan.  24,  1676. 
Joseph  and  Phebe  had  seven  sons:  (third  generation) 

Thomas  b  about  1663  Nathaniel  b  May  20,  1670 

Joseph  b  Mar.  5,  1664  Nathaniel  b  May  2,  1672 

Samuel  b  May  24,  1666  Azariah  b  May  15,  1674 

Joseph  b  Apr.  27,  1668 

THOMAS,  son  of  Joseph.  As  the  birth  of  Thomas  was  not 
recorded  in  Northampton  he  probably  was  bom  in  Wethers¬ 
field.  He  married  June  1,  1693,  Mary  Loveland,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Loveland  of  Glastonbury. 

Thomas  and  Mary  had  seven  children:  (fourth  generation) 
Joseph  b  May  1694  Phebe  b  Nov.  1702 

Thomas  b  1698  David  b  Dec.  1705 

Charity  b  Apr.  1699  Deborah  b  July  1708 

Joshua  b  Mar.  1701 

Thomas  died  April  1,  1717.  His  will  is  on  record  in  the  State 
Library  in  Hartford  and  there  are  several  land  records  bear¬ 
ing  his  name. 

DAVID,  son  of  Thomas,  was  born  in  Glastonbury  in  De¬ 
cember,  1705.  He  married  Mary  Perrin  of  Hebron.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Marlboro  Congregational  Church. 
He  served  as  captain  of  the  local  militia  and  Capt.  Savage’s 
Company  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  His  grave  bears  a 
war  marker.  One  of  his  military  papers  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Historical  Rooms  in  Hartford. 

David  and  Mary  had  six  children:  (fifth  generation) 

Mary  b  1729  Nathan  b  Jan.  21,  1737 

David  b  1733  Jemima  b 

Richard  b  Jan.  10,  1735  Thomas  b 

David  died  Oct.  17, 1790.  Mary,  his  wife,  died  Jan.  7,  1791. 
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They  were  buried  in  Jones  Hollow  Cemetery  and  the  original 
headstones  may  be  seen  there. 

Capt.  RICHARD  DICKINSON  of  Granville,  Mass.,  1735-1816 

RICHARD,  son  of  David,  was  born  Jan.  10,  1735,  in  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Conn.  He  married  Rebecca  Tillotson,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Tillotson  of  that  town.  The  date  of  their  marriage 
has  not  been  found.  There  was  a  succession  of  Jonathan  Til- 
lotsons  who  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Connecticut 
colony.  The  third  Jonathan  March  31,  1737,  married  Hannah 
Root  of  Hebron.  It  is  assumed  that  this  Jonathan  and  Hannah 
were  the  parents  of  Rebecca  who  was  born  Sept.  14,  1741,  and 
was  the  wife  of  Capt.  Richard  Dickinson. 

On  Jan.  15,  1756,  five  days  after  he  came  of  age,  Richard 
Dickinson  bought  of  John  Waddams  ten  acres  of  land  in 
Glastonbury,  bounded  on  the  east  by  land  of  Capt.  David 
Dickinson.  On  Oct.  14,  1761,  he  bought  22%  acres  adjoining 
his  father’s  land.  Feb.  23,  1769,  he  sold  five  acres  to  David 
Dickinson,  Jr.,  and  on  March  10,  1769,  he  sold  17 Vk  acres  to 
Nathan  Dickinson,  another  brother.  This  is  probably  about 
the  date  of  his  moving  from  Glastonbury  to  Granville,  Mass. 

Why  did  Richard  Dickinson  and  his  wife’s  family  move 
from  the  Wethersfield  Colony  to  a  remote  settlement  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  Massachusetts?  Gran¬ 
ville  is  a  large  town  (in  area)  bounded  by  Connecticut  on  the 
south.  Its  eastern  boundary  runs  along  the  top  of  Sodom 
Mountain,  which  forms  at  this  point  the  western  barrier  of  the 
broad  Connecticut  Valley.  The  town  is  a  series  of  ridges  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south  separated  by  deep  valleys  and  with  very 
little  level  ground.  Much  of  it  is  covered  with  ledges  and 
strewn  with  boulders  and  probably  it  was  largely  covered  with 
timber  in  1770. 

The  horse  and  the  ox  were  the  only  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  in  those  days,  and  as  each  community  was  practically  self- 
sustaining,  producing  nearly  everything  necessary  for  a  com¬ 
fortable  living,  the  location  of  a  settlement  in  relation  to  other 
settlements  was  not  important.  Roads  were  only  trails  and  the 
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easiest  traveling  was  by  wooden  shod  sleds  on  the  snow  during 
the  long  winters.  We  can  only  guess  why  this  little  group 
made  this  move  from  the  valley  to  the  hills.  It  may  be  that 
returned  soldiers  from  the  Indian  wars  had  brought  home 
some  romantic  tale  of  this  region.  The  early  history  of  this 
land  that  became  the  town  of  Granville  is  rather  unusual  and 
may  explain  the  reason  for  its  rapid  growth  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  quality  of  its  early  settlers. 

The  land  was  bought  in  1686  by  a  James  Cornish  of  an 
Indian  named  Toto.  In  1713  it  was  conveyed  to  Atherton 
Mather  and  between  1715  and  1734  Mather  conveyed  all  of 
this  tract  to  various  persons  called  Proprietors.  It  was  at  first 
called  the  Plantation  of  Bedford. 

The  list  of  Proprietors  included  such  well  known  and 
famous  names  as  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  and  Thomas  Boylston 
of  Boston.  The  condition  upon  which  these  titles  were  given 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  was,  “that  the  persons  mentioned  do 
within  three  years  from  the  end  of  the  present  session,  build 
so  many  dwelling  houses  thereon  of  18  feet  square  and  7  feet 
stud  at  the  least,  as  shall  with  what  are  already  built  make 
70  in  the  whole;  and  have  70  families  settled  therein,  and  for 
each  of  the  said  families,  have  at  least  six  acres  of  land  brought 
to  and  plowed  or  brought  to  English  grass  and  fitted  for 
Mowing;  and  do  also  within  said  time  build  a  meeting  house 
for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  settle  a  learned  Orthodox 
minister.”  A  return  was  made  to  the  General  Court  on  the  20th 
of  December,  1750,  showing  that  there  were  then  actually 
residing  in  this  township  76  settlers.  In  1754  the  name  of  the 
town  was  changed  to  Granville.  The  first  real  settler  in  the 
town  was  Samuel  Bancroft  in  1735.  The  town  is  therefore  in 
this  year  of  1945  over  two  hundred  years  old.  As  it  was  only 
20  years  from  the  date  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  terms  for  full 
ownership  by  the  70  proprietors  to  the  time  of  Richard  Dick¬ 
inson  s  moving  to  Granville,  he  can  be  considered  one  of  the 
early  settlers.  He  settled  in  the  village  first  known  as  East 
Granville,  commonly  called  Granville  Hill.  For  over  100  years 
it  was  the  largest  village  in  the  town.  Richard  lived  in  this 
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village  about  3d  years.  During  that  period  the  population  of 
Granville  made  a  phenomenal  growth  considering  its  isolated 
situation.  According  to  the  census  of  1790  the  population  of 
Granville  was  larger  than  that  of  Springfield  although  Spring- 
field  was  settled  100  years  earlier  and  was  in  the  center  of  a 
wide  fertile  valley.  In  1800  the  population  of  Granville  was 
2309.  Many  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  that  were  cleared  and 
divided  into  small  fields  by  fences  made  of  the  rocks  taken 
from  those  fields  have  been  covered  for  many  years  by  a  new 
wilderness.  Those  stone  walls  are  the  undying  evidence  of 
the  sturdy  character  and  persevering  endeavor  of  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  Englishmen  who  subdued  the  rocky  hills  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Perhaps  it  was  the  memory  of  the  labor  of  making  those 
fields  fit  for  cultivating  and  the  building  of  those  walls  that 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  great  exodus  of  Granvilleites 
to  the  plains  of  Ohio  in  1805.  During  the  30  years  following 
the  Revolutionary  War  most  of  the  finer  dwelling  houses  in 
Granville  were  built.  They  are  evidence  of  both  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  beauty  in  architecture  and  skill  in  handicraft. 

As  evidence  that  Richards  father-in-law,  Jonathan  Tillot- 
son,  moved  to  Granville  at  the  same  time  that  Richard  did, 
Jonathan  bought  in  1770,  seventy-six  acres  of  land  for  100 
Pounds.  This  same  tract  with  buildings  was  sold  to  his  son 
Abel  who  later  sold  it  to  Richard  Dickinson  for  125  Pounds. 
In  1791  Richard  bought  of  Joseph  Miller  100  acres  for  171 
Pounds.  There  were  several  other  transfers  of  real  estate 
between  1780  and  1800  in  which  Richard  was  either  grantor 
or  grantee,  indicating  that  he  was  somewhat  of  a  speculator 
in  real  estate.  The  house  in  which  Richard  lived  on  Granville 
Hill  stood  across  the  road  from  the  present  town  hall.  Prob¬ 
ably  most  of  his  children  were  born  in  this  house. 

We  should  know  very  little  about  Richard’s  life  or  work 
if  it  were  not  for  his  account  book  which  has  been  preserved. 
It  is  a  large  leather  bound  book  and  is  still  in  good  condition. 
The  first  entries  were  in  1778.  What  seems  to  be  the  last  item 
in  his  handwriting  was  in  1813.  The  script  is  quite  legible  and 
his  accounts  were  clear  and  well  kept.  There  are  some  queer 
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examples  of  spelling  and  some  of  the  terms  used  have  gone 
out  of  use.  There  are  many  charges  for  trips  to  Springfield 
on  legal  business  for  his  neighbors,  showing  that  he  was 
familiar  with  legal  affairs  and  court  procedure.  The  road  from 
Granville  to  Springfield  must  have  been  very  familiar  to  him. 
He  seems  to  have  carried  on  a  general  farming  business,  sell¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  farm  produce.  There  were  many  charges  for 
pasturage  of  stock  and  for  the  “yous”  (use)  of  horse  or  oxen 
and  the  labor  of  one  of  his  sons  with  a  team.  On  the  last  leaf 
of  the  book  is  a  complete  record,  in  his  own  handwriting,  of 
the  births  of  himself  and  wife  and  each  of  their  children  and 
the  deaths  of  those  who  died  in  infancy.  Some  facts  about 
Richard  can  be  learned  from  the  following  transfers  of  real 
estate: 

1758,  Thomas  Foxcroft  of  Boston  to  Joseph  Miller,  Dist.  of 
Granville,  100  acres,  66  pounds,  13  shillings,  4  pense. 

1785,  Joseph  Miller,  yeoman,  to  Richard  Dickinson,  veornan, 
100  acres,  171  pounds. 

1770,  Stephen  Pering  to  Jonathan  Tillotson,  76  acres. 

1788,  Jonathan  Tillotson,  husbandman,  to  Abel  Tillotson, 
yeoman,  76  acres. 

1791,  Abel  Tillotson,  yeoman,  to  Richard  Dickinson,  Gent.  76 
acres,  125  pounds. 

Job  Stiles,  yeoman,  to  Richard  Dickinson,  Gent.  15  acres. 

1805,  Jonas  Stanbury  and  John  Rathburn  of  New  York,  to 
Richard  Dickinson,  320  acres,  $4265.67. 

Richard’s  account  book  and  the  above  deeds  show  that 
the  change  of  currency  from  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  to 
dollars  and  cents  took  place  about  1800.  In  spite  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  of  the  English  colonists,  they  did  not  at  first 
drop  all  of  the  class  distinctions  of  Old  England.  The  tides  of 
yeoman  or  husbandman  or  gentleman  are  found  attached  to 
the  names  of  the  grantor  and  grantee  in  most  of  the  deeds  of 
the  colonial  period.  Whether  these  distinctions  were  gov¬ 
erned  by  property  qualifications  or  social  position,  it  seems  to 
have  been  possible  for  a  man  in  New  England  like  “J°^n 
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Halifax,  Gentleman,”  to  change  his  standing  as  Richard  Dick¬ 
inson  did  in  1786. 

Richard  Dickinson  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  was  a  sergeant  in  a  Granville  company  that  went 
north  on  a  short  expedition.  His  title  of  captain  which 
appears  on  his  tombstone,  was  given  him  as  captain  of  the 
local  militia.  The  people  of  New  England  in  that  period  ob¬ 
served  two  annual  feast  days;  Thanksgiving  Day  in  Novem¬ 
ber  which  was  at  first  a  community  affair  and  later  a  family 
feast  day,  and  Training  Day  in  May  when  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  met  together;  every  able  bodied  man  with  a  gun  on 
his  shoulder  to  receive  military  training,  and  each  housewife 
displayed  her  skill  as  a  cook  in  providing  for  the  feast  that 
followed.  It  was  the  great  day  of  the  year. 

After  living  on  Granville  Hill  for  about  thirty-five  years 
Capt.  Richard  in  1805  bought  a  large  farm  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town  on  the  county  road  to  Southwick.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Southwick  line  on  the  top  of  Sodom 
Mountain  and  lay  on  both  sides  of  Munn’s  Brook  so  called, 
but  since  called  Dickinson  Brook.  The  residence  of  the 
grantors  and  the  odd  amount  of  the  purchase  price  indicate 
that  it  was  sold  at  a  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage.  The  farm  is 
still  owned  by  descendants  of  Capt.  Richard  and  fifteen  per¬ 
sons  bearing  the  Dickinson  name  are  living  on  it  in  1945.  The 
dwelling  house  that  was  on  the  property  in  1805  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  built  for  50  years.  It  is  still  standing,  although  not 
used  as  a  dwelling  house  since  1873.  It  was  of  the  familiar 
type  of  two  stories  in  front  with  a  long  sloping  roof  at  the 
rear.  The  exterior  was  quite  plain  and  perhaps  was  never 
painted  while  used  as  a  dwelling.  A  little  of  the  interior  finish 
of  the  west  front  room  still  shows  a  comer  cupboard  with 
hand  carving  and  a  wide  frieze  of  moulding  around  side  walls 
shows  that  it  was  of  the  better  type  of  the  houses  of  the  com¬ 
munity  that  were  built  at  that  time.  Its  huge  timbers  look 
as  though  they  were  good  for  several  hundred  years  more.  It 
was  moved  back  in  1873  to  make  way  for  a  more  modern 
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dwelling.  It  seems  too  bad  that  it  could  not  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  its  original  form. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  a  small  family  cemetery  stood 
just  west  of  the  house.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  neat  stone  wall 
with  an  ornamental  iron  gate.  It  was  probably  built  by  Capt. 
Richard.  In  the  center  was  a  large  granite  monument.  With¬ 
in  the  enclosure  were  the  graves  of  Capt.  Richard,  his  wife, 
their  son  Otis  and  wife,  and  several  grandchildren.  It  was  too 
small  for  continued  use  as  a  family  cemetery,  and  the  graves 
and  monument  and  headstones  were  moved,  about  1890,  to 
a  large  lot  in  the  town  cemetery. 

Capt.  Richard’s  will  is  an  interesting  document  and  gives 
us  another  glimpse  into  his  character.  It  was  dated  Februarv 
9,  1815. 

In  the  name  of  God  A  men 

I,  Richard  Dickinson  of  Granville  in  the  County  of  Hamp¬ 
den  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Gentleman, 
being  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  Thanks  be  to  God  therefor, 
calling  to  mind  the  mortality  of  my  body,  that  it  is  appointed 
for  all  men  once  to  die,  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  will 
and  Testament  in  manner  following  viz-  and  first  of  all  I 
commit  my  soul  in  to  the  hands  of  God  that  gave  it,  and  my 
Body  to  the  Earth  to  be  buried  with  a  decent  buriel  at  the 
discretion  of  my  Executor  hereafter  named. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  wife  Rebecca  the  west 
front  room,  the  west  bedroom,  the  one-half  and  being  the 
west  end  of  the  Kitchen  and  all  the  North  cellar  of  my  dwell¬ 
ing  house  and  the  west  half  of  the  west  chamber  with  a  safe 
way  up  the  stairs  into  the  chamber  and  back  and  a  passage 
through  the  aforesaid  kitchen  back  and  forth  through  the 
back  door  of  my  said  dwelling  house  and  also  give  her  said 
Rebecca  the  use  of  one  third  of  my  Real  Estate  during  her 
natural  life.  I  further  give  and  bequeth  to  her  said  Rebecca 
the  whole  of  my  household  furniture  and  cask  sufficient  to 
contain  six  barrels  of  Liquor;  also  two  middling  milch  cows 
and  one  riding  horse  or  mare  not  under  four  year  old  or  more 
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than  nine  years  old,  also  six  sheep  if  I  shall  be  the  owner  of 
so  much  stock  at  my  decease. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeth  to  my  son  Richard  Dickinson  five 
dollars  to  be  paid  by  my  son  Otis  one  year  after  my  decease. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeth  to  my  son  Oliver  Thirty  dollars  to 
be  paid  by  my  son  Otis  Two  years  after  my  decease. 

Item.  I  give  and  Bequeth  to  my  son  Joseph  Fifty  dollars  to 
be  paid  by  my  son  Otis,  the  one  half  to  be  paid  within  one 
year  and  the  other  half  within  two  years  after  my  decease. 

The  above  sums  over  and  above  what  I  have  Heretofore  given 
my  aforesaid  sons.  Likewise,  I  give  and  bequeth  to  my 
Deceased  daughter  Rebecca's  heirs,  viz,  Germanicus,  Thomas 
and  Minerva  Cooley  fifty  dollars  to  be  paid  by  my  son  Otis, 
the  half  in  one  year  after  my  decease  the  other  half  within 
two  years  after  my  decease  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
aforesaid  heirs. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeth  to  my  daughters  Polly  and  Hannah 
Fifty  Dollars  each  to  be  paid  by  my  son  Otis  the  one  half  in 
one  year  and  the  other  half  in  two  years  after  my  decease. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeth  to  my  son  Otis  all  the  rest  and 
residue  of  my  real  and  personal  Estate  not  before  given  and 
bequethed  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  to  him  the"  said  Otis 
His  Heirs  and  assigns  forever  he  paying  the  several  Legacies 
before  mentioned  in  this  will/’ 


Capt.  Richard  died  July  21,  1816.  Rebecca,  his  wife,  died 
May  11,  1824.  They  had  twelve  children,  four  of  whom  died  in 
infancy. 


Richard,  b  Dec.  13,  1762 

Oliver  b  Feb.  21,  1765 

Joseph  b  May  10,  1767 

Consider  b  Feb.  28,  1773 


Rebecca,  b  Aug.  7,  1775 

Polly  b  May  5,  1778 

Hannah  b  Feb.  28,  1781 
Otis  b  Sept.  17,  1783 


EAST  GRANVILLE-FROM  AN  OLD  MAP  OF  GRANVILLE 


1.  Granville  Corners. 

2.  East  Granville. 

3.  Drum  Factory— E.  D.  Dickinson. 

4.  Sodom  Mt. 

5.  Bad  Luck  Mt. 

6.  Old  Dickinson  Home  Site. 

7.  Home  of  B.  C.  Dickinson 


8.  Dickinson  Home. 

9.  School. 

10.  Home  of  S.  H.  Whitney. 

11.  Home  of  M.  T.  Gibbons. 

12.  Home  of  William  W.  Bacon. 

13.  Cemetery. 


The  Descendants  of  Capt.  Richard 
Dickinson  of  Granville,  Mass. 

RICHARD  (6),  son  of  Capt.  Richard  (5)  was  bom  Dec.  13, 
1762,  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.  All  we  know  about  his  life  in 
Granville  is  found  in  the  record  of  a  few  transfers  of  real 
estate,  and  the  accounts  with  him  in  his  father’s  and  his 
brother’s  account  books.  From  these  accounts  it  appears  that 
he  was  engaged  in  both  farming  and  manufacturing.  In  1799 
he  sold  15  acres  of  land  on  the  county  road  next  to  land  of 
his  father  to  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Aaron  Bigelow.  He 
moved  to  Southwick,  Mass.,  about  1800.  He  must  have 
been  quite  a  successful  business  man,  for  at  his  death  the 
total  inventory  of  his  estate  was  $15,516.  Like  his  father, 
he  too  was  probably  a  speculator  in  real  estate.  In  his 
will  he  bequeathed  five  dollars  each  to  his  mother  and  to  his 
brothers  Oliver,  Joseph  and  Otis,  and  to  his  sisters,  Hannah 
and  Polly.  The  balance  of  his  property  was  given  to  the  town 
of  Southwick.  A  library  and  a  school  still  bear  his  name.  He 
married  Abagail  Bates,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Bates  of  Gran¬ 
ville.  Richard  died  May  14,  1824,  three  days  after  the  death 
of  his  mother.  His  wife  died  March  3,  1845.  They  left  no 
children. 


The  First  Oliver 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  (6),  son  of  Capt.  Richard  (5),  was 
born  Feb.  21,  1765,  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.  While  quite  a 
young  man  he  became  a  blacksmith  in  Granville.  His  account 
book  also  has  been  preserved  and  is  in  good  condition.  This 
book  contains  so  many  of  the  names  of  the  residents  of  Gran¬ 
ville  that  he  was  probably  the  only  blacksmith  in  the  town. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  time  that  when  a  settlement  was 
made  of  an  account  for  the  parties  to  sign  their  names  at  the 
bottom  of  the  account.  The  names  to  be  found  in  these  two 
books  of  Capt.  Richard  and  his  son  Oliver  must  be  nearly  a 
complete  directory  of  the  heads  of  families  in  Granville  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  two  books  also  contain 
the  signatures  of  a  large  number  of  the  residents  of  that 
period. 

Oliver’s  book  contains  many  charges  of  “Shoe  Horse.” 
The  next  most  numerous  charges  were  for  “Sharp  Sheer.” 
These  charges  were  mostly  in  the  spring  during  the  plowing 
season.  The  plow  of  that  day  was  a  wooden  frame  covered 
with  iron  plates.  These  plates  were  the  “sheers”  (shares)  and 
were  made  of  iron,  not  steel,  and  needed  sharpening  often. 
There  were  charges  for  shoeing  oxen  and  for  making  and  re¬ 
pairing  various  farm  tools  and  implements  and  household 
utensils.  He  was  the  “Village  Smithy,”  an  important  factor 
in  the  self  contained  community  of  that  day  when  even  the 
nails  used  in  building  were  made  by  hand.  The  blacksmith 
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with  his  split  leather  apron  standing  by  his  forge,  with  one 
hand  on  the  lever  of  the  bellows  and  the  other  with  a  pair 
of  tongs  holding  a  horseshoe  in  the  fire  until  it  was  red  hot, 
laid  the  shoe  on  the  anvil,  making  a  shower  of  sparks  as  he 
shaped  it  with  his  hammer.  Then  raising  the  horse's  foot  and 
holding  it  between  his  knees  he  placed  the  hot  shoe  on  the 
bottom  of  its  foot,  causing  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  rise,  without 
hurting  the  horse.  It  was  all  a  very  entrancing  sight  to  the 
small  boy  who  went  with  his  father  to  get  the  horse  “shod.” 
A  still  more  wonderful  sight  was  to  see  the  oxen  shod.  The 
ox  would  not  let  the  blacksmith  raise  his  leg  and  hold  it 
between  his  knees  while  he  pared  down  the  bottom  of  the 
ox's  cleft  foot  and  nailed  on  the  funny  little  half  shoes.  So  the 
ox  was  led  into  a  heavy  frame  where  he  was  raised  off  his  feet 
by  a  wide  belt  of  leather  put  under  his  belly.  Then  one  at  a 
time  his  legs  were  raised  and  fastened  to  a  timber. 

The  blacksmith  shop  was  a  comfortable  place  in  cold  or 
stormy  weather  where  neighbors  often  met  to  gossip  and  talk 
politics.  Newspapers  were  rare  in  those  days  and  news  from 
the  outside  world  was  eagerly  sought  during  those  stirring 
times  when  a  new  nation  was  in  the  making. 

Oliver  Dickinson  must  have  been  a  well  informed  man. 
His  account  book  was  well  kept  and  contains  many  more 
names  than  were  in  his  father's  book.  A  complete  list  of  the 
names  from  the  two  books  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
book.  Oliver  married  Lovicy  Munson. 


Tke  Exod  us  of  1805 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  population  of  Granville  during 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  together  with  the 
limited  amount  of  good  tillable  soil,  created  a  real  congestion 
which  was  a  strange  condition  for  this  new  country.  The 
pathetic  story  is  told  of  a  small  boy  who  went  to  help  his 
father  plant  corn  in  a  stony  field.  Soon  the  father  noticed  that 
there  were  tears  in  his  sons  eyes  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  He  answered,  “Father,  I’ve  worked  hard,  but  I  can’t 
get  dirt  enough  to  cover  the  corn.” 

Like  some  of  the  old  nations  of  the  world  of  this  day  Gran¬ 
ville  was  overcrowded  in  1805.  Pioneers  had  gone  to  the  “Far 
West”  and  had  returned  with  stories  of  the  rich,  level  land 
of  western  New  York  and  Ohio.  In  1805  a  party  of  176  resi¬ 
dents  of  Granville  started  on  a  long  trek  to  Ohio.  The  speed 
of  the  journey  was  the  gait  of  the  oxen  that  formed  the 
motive  power.  They  were  46  days  on  the  way,  going  by  the 
route  of  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y.;  Easton,  Penn.;  Harrisburg 
and  Washington,  Penn.;  and  Zanesville,  Ohio,  a  distance  of 
700  miles.  A  large  part  of  them  settled  in  Licking  Counts' 
and  organized  the  town  of  Granville,  Ohio. 

Oliver  Dickinson  and  family  were  among  those  who 
settled  in  Randolph,  Portage  County.  He  had  the  pioneer- 
ing  spirit  of  his  father.  Twenty-two  of  the  accounts  in  Oliver’s 
account  book  were  settled  between  the  first  and  twentieth  of 
May  of  that  year. 


The  Ohio  Branch  of  the  Granville,  Mass., 

Dickinsons — 1805 


The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Historical  Atlas 
of  Portage  County,  Ohio,  published  in  1874.  “On  July  17, 
1805,  Oliver  Dickinson  from  East  Granville,  Mass.,  arrived 
with  his  family.  He  bought  improvements  (or  betterments 
as  they  were  called)  of  Timothy  Culver-in  all  660  acres  of 
land.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade.” 

A  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  Randolph  in 
1812,  consisting  of  twelve  members.  Among  them  were 
Oliver  Dickinson  and  wife,  Walter  Dickinson  and  wife,  and 
Jesse  Dickinson.  “In  absence  of  minister  Deacon  O.  C.  Dick¬ 
inson  sometimes  read  the  sermon.”  From  the  Centennial 
Address  1902  Among  a  few  of  the  early  settlers  there  was 
a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  establishing  a  select  school 
wherein  could  be  furnished  a  course  of  study  that  would  pre¬ 
pare  young  men  to  enter  the  preparatory  department  of 
Hudson  College.  To  this  end  a  project  was  started  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  select  school  somewhat  on  an  academic  line.  I  believe 
the  late  O.  C.  Dickinson  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
school  and  he  gave  both  financial  and  moral  support.”  In  the 
booklet  published  in  1902  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  of 
Randolph  is  a  picture  of  the  first  frame  house,  that  of  Oliver 
C.  Dickinson.  A  monument  in  the  Randolph  cemetery  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  Oliver  C.  Dickinson  who  died  Jan.  25, 
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1842,  aged  77  years,  and  Lovicy,  his  wife,  who  died  Oct.  23, 
1818,  aged  50  years. 

Oliver  and  Lovicy  had  six  children: 

Cromwell  b  Feb.  17,  1786  Alpheus  b  Oct.  8,  1793 

Walter  b  July  15,  1788  Lovicy  b  May  30,  1797 

Jesse  b  Nov.  9,  1790  Comfort  b  1803 

JOSEPH  (6),  son  of  Captain  Richard  (5),  was  born  May  10, 
1767.  He  married  a  Crocker  of  Granville.  They  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter  Rebecca.  No  other  record  of  him  has  come  down  to  us. 

CONSIDER  (6),  son  of  Capt.  Richard  (5),  was  born  Feb. 
28,  1773.  He  did  not  marry.  His  name  appears  several  times 
in  his  father’s  account  book  in  charges  for  his  labor  with  a 
team.  The  last  of  those  charges  was  in  1794,  the  year  that  he 
came  of  age.  There  was  an  account  with  him  in  his  brother’s 
account  book  beginning  May  13,  1794,  and  ending  Oct.  7, 
1799.  That  may  have  been  about  the  time  he  left  Granville. 
He  went  to  New  York  and  died  there,  probably  before  1815 
as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  his  father’s  will. 

REBECCA  (6),  daughter  of  Capt.  Richard  (5),  was  born 
Aug.  7,  1775.  She  married  Dea.  Levi  Cooley  of  Granville. 
They  had  ten  children,  most  of  whom  must  have  died  quite 
young  for  Capt.  Richard  mentioned  only  three  in  his  will, 
Germanicus,  Thomas,  and  Minervy.  Germanicus  married 
Aurelia,  daughter  of  Festus  Spelman  and  Hannah  Dickinson, 
they  being  first  cousins.  Rebecca  died  before  1815. 

POLLY  (6),  daughter  of  Capt.  Richard  (5),  was  born  May 
5,  1778.  She  married  Dr.  Aaron  Bigelow  of  Granville.  He  was 
the  town  physician.  There  is  an  account  with  Dr.  Bigelow  in 
Capt.  Richard’s  book  beginning  in  February,  1798.  This  ac¬ 
count  was  settled  Dec.  29,  1802,  and  the  book  shows  his  sig¬ 
nature  on  that  date.  He  died  April  18,  1803.  Three  of  their 
children,  aged  six  years,  three  years,  and  six  months,  died 
about  the  same  time.  Polly  must  have  married  again,  for  her 
brother  Richard  made  a  bequest  in  his  will  to  his  sister 
“Polly  Norton.” 

HANNAH  (6),  daughter  of  Capt.  Richard  (5),  was  born 
Feb.  28,  1781.  She  married  Festus  Spelman  of  Granville,  June 
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2,  1799.  They  had  seven  children.  Probably  Hannah  Dickin¬ 
son  Spelman  followed  her  brother  Oliver  to  Ohio  sometime 
after  1816. 

When  the  writer  was  a  small  boy  he  lived  in  Kansas.  He 
was  once  returning  with  his  grandparents  to  Massachusetts 
when  they  stopped  in  Roots  town,  Ohio,  to  visit  relatives.  He 
was  told  that  these  relatives  were  descendants  of  Festus  Spel¬ 
man.  Roots  town  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Randolph. 

OTIS  (6),  son  of  Capt.  Richard  (5)  was  born  Sept.  17,  1783. 
Probably  he  lived  with  his  father  until  his  marriage  to  Me¬ 
linda  Bancroft  in  1803.  She  was  born  March  22,  1784.  She 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Samuel  Bancroft,  who  was  the  first 
settler  of  Granville. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Cooley’s  Historical 
Address  at  the  First  Granville  Jubilee  in  1845.  “Samuel  Ban¬ 
croft  of  Springfield  was  the  first  settler;  he  built  in  1736  the 
first  rude  cabin  here,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  patriarch 
of  Granville.  He  was  a  facetious,  kindhearted,  industrious 
man,  a  little  below  mediocrity  in  stature.  Some  of  us  remem¬ 
ber  him  well  when  he  appeared  abroad,  especially  on  the 
Sabbath  in  his  antique  dress  with  his  triangular  cocked  hat 
and  the  still  more  imposing  appendage  of  a  white  bush  wig 
inspiring  the  reverence  of  beholders.” 

Samuel  Bancroft  was  bom  in  1711  and  died  July  6,  1788. 
The  following  epitaph  is  on  his  tombstone  in  the  old  cemetery 
on  the  Tolland  road.  “Death  is  a  debt  to  nature  due.  I  have 
paid  it  so  must  you.” 

Lemuel  Bancroft,  son  of  Samuel,  was  born  in  1762.  He 
died  July  22,  1801.  The  following  epitaph  is  on  his  tomb¬ 
stone:  “A  husband  kind  and  parent  dear,  a  faithful  friend,  he’s 
buried  here.”  Lemuel  Bancroft  married  Comfort  Munson. 
Melinda,  their  daughter,  was  born  March  22,  1784. 

The  years  1803-1805  were  very  important  ones  to  Capt. 
Richard  and  his  family.  In  1803  Dr.  Bigelow  and  his  three 
small  children  died  within  a  short  period.  In  that  year  Otis 
married  Melinda  Bancroft.  In  1805  Oliver  Dickinson  and 
family  took  the  long  journey  to  Ohio.  In  the  same  year  Capt. 
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Richard  moved  from  Granville  Hill  where  he  had  lived  for 
35  years  to  the  valley  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town. 

In  spite  of  Capt.  Richard’s  large  family,  it  was  left  to  his 
youngest  son  to  perpetuate  the  Dickinson  name  in  Granville. 
The  family  then  reduced  to  four  persons  was  to  take  root  in 
a  new  place  and  Otis  would  soon  take  his  place  as  head  of  the 
family.  Otis  had  come  of  age  the  year  before  they  moved  to 
the  valley  and  Capt.  Richard  was  nearly  70  years  old.  While 
the  farm  was  a  large  one  much  of  it  was  covered  with  timber 
and  lay  on  the  side  of  Sodom  Mountain.  Early  in  the  history 
of  Granville  a  dam  had  been  built  across  the  stream  where  it 
crossed  the  county  road  leading  to  Southwick,  and  the  largest 
water  power  in  the  town  had  been  developed.  At  that  time 
the  dam  flooded  a  large  part  of  the  meadow  south  of  the  road. 
The  mill  that  was  built  at  the  dam  was  known  as  Barlow’s 
Mills.  Perhaps  it  was  the  desire  of  Otis  to  become  a  mill  man 
that  induced  Capt.  Richard  to  buy  this  farm.  At  any  rate  Otis 
spent  a  large  part  of  a  long  life  in  different  kinds  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  using  three  or  more  different  water  powers  on  this 
stream.  For  nearly  200  years  there  has  been  one  or  more 
sawmills  near  this  spot. 

In  1810  Otis  began  using  the  last  part  of  his  brother  Oli¬ 
ver’s  account  book  which  had  been  left  in  Granville.  For  many 
years  he  did  quite  a  business  in  dyeing  and  finishing  or  “dress¬ 
ing”  cloth.  In  those  days  most  of  the  cloth  used  was  woven  by 
hand  of  wool  or  flax  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  was  sent 
to  the  local  “Fulling  Mill”  to  be  finished.  These  charges  show 
that  many  kinds  of  cloth  of  various  colors  were  produced  in 
this  isolated  community  at  this  time.  In  1818  Otis  Dickinson 
and  Lester  Farnum  bought  land  and  mill  near  Barlow’s  Mills. 
In  1826  Otis  bought  five  acres  of  land  on  Webster’s  Pond  for 
$140.  Before  that  in  1823  Otis  bought  land  with  house,  shop 
and  dye  house  near  Barlow’s  Mills.  This  house  was  probably 
the  one  which  stood  for  many  years  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  near  the  bridge;  the  house  in  which  he  died.  On  Jan.  1, 
1827,  Otis  began  to  use  his  father’s  old  account  book  to  keep 
his  sawmill  accounts.  He  operated  a  sawmill,  gristmill  and 
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shingle  mill  until  1843.  In  that  year  he  sold  to  his  son  Bevil 
4  a  certain  Gristmill  in  said  Granville  with  all  the  privileges 
and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging  with  the  mill  yard  and 
also  the  use  of  occupying  and  improving  said  stream  between 
the  Gristmill  dam  and  the  Shingle  mill  as  he  may  think  fit 
and  the  right  of  erecting  and  maintaining  any  other  mill  or 
mills  between  said  Gristmill  and  said  Shingle  Mill  with  a 
right  of  passing.” 

Otis  was  at  this  time  60  years  of  age  and  was  beginning 
to  turn  over  part  of  his  business  to  his  son.  In  1855  he  sold 
the  rest  of  his  real  estate  to  his  son  Bevil,  reserving  the  land 
and  house  south  of  the  road.  Besides  his  mill  business  Otis 
was  quite  a  trader,  bringing  loads  of  salt  fish  from  Boston,  and 
droves  of  horses  from  New  York.  A  village  had  been  growing 
at  the  foot  of  Granville  Hill  where  the  county  road  crossed 
the  road  to  Granby,  Conn.,  and  about  one  half  mile  from  the 
Dickinson  farm.  This  village  was  at  first  called  Jockey  Cor¬ 
ners.  Perhaps  this  was  partly  due  to  Otis  Dickinsons  horse 
trading.  By  1860  this  village  had  become  and  has  continued 
to  be  the  largest  village  in  the  town.  For  many  years  it  was 
called  Granville  Corners. 

Otis  was  quite  an  eccentric  character.  He  had  a  kind 
heart  hidden  behind  a  gruff  manner  and  a  harsh  voice.  Many 
stories  were  current  when  I  was  a  boy  about  his  eccentricities. 
I  recall  two  stories  told  me  by  a  neighbor  of  his,  George  Cone. 
In  those  days  much  traveling  was  done  on  horseback.  George, 
wanting  to  hire  a  saddle  horse,  knocked  at  the  old  mans 
kitchen  door  and  was  asked  to  come  in.  The  young  man  was 
somewhat  timid  but  finally  asked  if  he  could  hire  a  horse  for 
the  day.  “No,  you  can’t,”  snapped  the  old  man.  As  the  young 
man  was  going  out  the  door  Otis  called  out,  “You’ll  find  the 
saddle  and  bridle  hanging  in  the  stable.”  Later,  when  this 
young  man  came  back  from  the  war  on  a  furlough  and  was 
passing  Otis’  house,  the  old  man  called,  “Hey!  Got  back,  have 
ye?  I’m  sorry.” 

Otis  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  died  July  12, 
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1864.  His  wife  Melinda  died  July  23,  1866.  The  following  is 
Otis’  will,  dated  Aug.  14,  1863. 

“I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  wife  Melinda  all  the  house¬ 
hold  furniture  of  which  I  shall  be  possessed  at  the  time  of 
my  decease;  also  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  dwelling 
house  and  all  the  land  and  real  estate  attached  thereto  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  me  for  and  during  the  term  of  her 
natural  life  and  after  her  decease  I  devise  and  bequeath  the 
said  dwelling  house,  land  and  real  estate  to  my  grandson 
Oliver  C.  Dickinson,  son  of  my  son  Bevil,  to  him,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  forever.”  To  his  daughter  Marilla  Whitney  he 
gave  $400.  To  his  daughter  Melinda  Holcomb  he  gave  $400, 
and  to  his  daughter  Ellen  Bacon,  $100.  To  his  two  grandsons, 
Otis  and  Lester  Dickinson,  he  gave  $400  each  to  be  invested 
until  they  were  25  years  old.  To  his  grandsons  Edwin  and 
Porter  Bacon  $100  each. 


I 


Seventh  Generation 


OLIVER  CROMWELL  (7),  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (6), 
was  bom  in  Granville,  Mass.,  Feb.  17,  1786.  He  went  to  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Ohio,  with  his  father  in  1805.  On  one  side  of  a  stone  in 
the  Randolph  cemetery  is  the  inscription:  O.  C.  Dickinson, 
bom  Feb.  17,  1786,  died  Dec.  7,  1853.  On  the  other  side:  L. 
Dickinson,  bom  Sept.  21,  1791,  died  Dec.  24,  1869. 

On  another  stone:  Mary  Dickinson,  daughter  of  O.  C.  and 
L.  Dickinson,  aged  21  years,  died  May  21,  1853.  Another, 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  O.  C.  and  L.  Dickinson,  died  April  10, 
1838. 

WALTER  (7),  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (6),  was  bom  July 
15,  1788,  in  Granville,  Mass.  He  went  with  his  father  to 
Randolph,  Ohio,  in  1805,  His  gravestone  bears  the  inscrip¬ 
tion:  Dea.  W.  Dickinson,  died  March  5,  1855,  aged  66  years. 
Beside  it  is  another  stone  inscribed:  Alvira  L.  Dickinson,  wife 
of  Walter,  died  May  4,  1871,  aged  79  years. 

JESSE  (7),  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (6),  was  bom  in  Gran¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  Nov.  9,  1790.  There  is  no  other  record  of  him. 

ALPHEUS  (7),  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (6),  was  bom  Oct. 
8,  1793,  in  Granville,  Mass.  He  went  to  Randolph,  Ohio,  with 
his  father  in  1805.  Alpheus  had  six  wives: 

Hannah  Sears,  bom  Jan.  30,  1798,  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
died  Mar.  15,  1824,  in  Randolph,  Ohio. 

Percy  Roberts,  bom  April  11,  1801,  in  Middletown,  Conn.; 
died  April  1,  1826. 
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Mary  Johnson,  born  Jan.  19,  1803,  in  Middletown,  Conn.; 
died  March  20,  1832. 

Maria  A.  Curtis,  born  July  11,  1807,  in  Granville,  Mass.; 
died  Jan.  19,  1864.  (Two  children,  bom  in  Randolph,  and  lived 
to  maturity.) 

Martha  Sears,  born  March  20,  1834,  in  Randolph,  Ohio; 
died  Dec.  26,  1866. 

Mrs.  Eveline  Richmond,  born  Apr.  3,  1808,  in  Rodman, 
N.  Y. 

A  house  standing  on  one  corner  of  the  cross  roads  at  the 
center  of  Randolph  is  still  called  the  “Dickinson  House.”  It 
was  Alpheus’  house  and  was  probably  built  by  him.  The 
gravestones  of  Alpheus  and  five  of  his  wives  standing  in  a 
straight  row  in  the  Randolph  cemetery  indicate  that  his  long 
life  was  at  least  not  a  monotonous  one.  Alpheus  died  May  12, 
1887,  aged  93  years. 

AURELIUS  (7),  son  of  Otis  (6),  was  bom  Feb.  10,  1804. 
He  left  Granville  when  a  young  man.  In  1835  he  bought  the 
Amherst  House  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  which  he  operated  until  it 
burned  in  1837.  In  1839  he  bought  the  Tremont  House  in 
Claremont,  N.  H.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Claremont,  serving  as  Selectman  and  as  County  Commission¬ 
er.  A  great  fire  destroyed  most  of  the  business  section  of 
Claremont  in  1879,  including  the  Tremont  House.  Aurelius 
died  Nov.  3,  1880,  leaving  one  son. 

MARILLA  (7),  daughter  of  Otis  (6),  was  born  March  11, 
1806.  She  was  the  first  Dickinson  to  be  born  in  the  house 
which  Capt.  Richard  bought  in  1805.  She  married  Samuel  H. 
Whitney  in  Granville  in  March,  1824.  In  1856  Mr.  Whitney 
bought  the  house  which  stands  in  the  little  hollow  about  two 
thirds  of  the  way  up  Granville  Hill.  The  house  was  built 
about  1815  and  stands  near  the  spot  from  which  the  emigrants 
to  Ohio  met  and  started  their  long  trek  in  1805.  Samuel  H. 
Whitney  died  Nov.  2,  1874.  Marilla  died  in  Nov.,  1897.  They 
had  three  children. 

BEVIL  CONSIDER  (7),  son  of  Otis  (6),  was  born  Dec. 
21,  1809.  He  married  Sarah  Amaret  Dewey  of  Westfield, 
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Mass.  She  was  a  tailoress  before  her  marriage.  Men’s  and 
boys’  clothing  was  made  in  the  home  in  those  days.  Very  like¬ 
ly  she  became  acquainted  with  Bevil  while  buying  cloth  or 
having  it  finished  at  his  father’s  cloth  mill.  They  were  married 
June  16,  1835.  Bevil  learned  much  about  mechanics  in  his 
father’s  mills  and  became  a  skilled  wood  turner,  which  was  an 
important  trade  in  those  days.  Many  things  necessary  to  the 
home  and  farm  were  made  by  the  wood  turner;  wagon  wheels, 
bedsteads,  chairs,  table  legs,  spinning  wheels,  wooden  plates 
and  bowls,  and  handles  for  many  things. 

Like  his  Grandfather  Richard  and  his  Uncle  Oliver,  Bevil 
was  a  pioneer  and  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  made  a  move 
that  seems  as  strange  to  us  as  Richard’s  move  from  Glaston¬ 
bury  to  Granville.  Between  East  Granville  and  West  Gran¬ 
ville  a  large  brook  called  the  Valley  Brook  runs  from  the  north 
side  of  the  town  to  the  Connecticut  line,  and  becomes  a 
branch  of  the  Farmington  River.  It  runs  through  a  narrow 
valley  called  the  Great  Valley  with  steep  mountains  on  each 
side.  In  the  early  days  when  this  region  was  known  as  the 
Plantation  of  Bedford,  the  lower  end  of  this  valley  had  been 
owned  in  two  large  tracts  by  non-residents  who  had  died  in¬ 
testate  with  many  heirs.  In  settling  the  estates  the  land  had 
been  divided  into  narrow  strips  running  east  and  west  from 
one  ridge  to  another.  These  strips  were  bought  by  speculators 
or  by  settlers  who  owned  adjoining  land.  Several  of  these 
strips  were  again  divided  in  the  settling  of  estates  until  a  map 
of  this  valley  would  resemble  a  suburban  sub-division  of  a 
1929  speculation  boom.  Between  1830  and  1834  two  brothers, 
Joel  and  Lyman  Root,  bought  four  adjoining  lots  comprising 
about  35  acres.  This  land  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  brook 
where  there  was  sufficient  fall  of  water  to  create  a  water 
power.  In  1835  Bevil  Dickinson  bought  this  property  with 
the  developed  water  power. 

There  was  not  then  or  ever  has  been  a  public  road  within 
a  mile  of  the  spot.  But  conditions  in  Granville  were  very 
much  the  same  in  1835  as  they  were  in  1770.  The  only  market 
was  the  home  market,  and  railroads  were  only  a  rumor.  Bevil 
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and  his  young  wife  were  real  pioneers.  They  lived  in  the 
Great  Valley  for  eight  years  and  their  oldest  three  children 
were  bom  there. 

Whether  Bevil’s  venture  was  a  profitable  one  or  not,  it  was 
no  place  to  bring  up  a  family;  besides,  he  had  greater  ambi¬ 
tions.  His  father  was  ready  to  turn  over  a  part  of  his  mill 
property  to  him  as  shown  by  the  deed  of  1843.  Bevil  began 
at  once  to  build  a  two  story  house  and  a  barn  on  a  terrace  be¬ 
tween  the  old  house  and  the  brook.  The  old  up-and-down 
sawmill  at  the  bridge  was  still  in  use  to  produce  lumber  for 
this  building.  Soon  after  a  great  freshet  carried  away  the  top 
of  the  old  dam  and  destroyed  the  water  power  at  that  place. 
The  part  of  the  dam  that  was  left  has  since  that  time  produced 
a  pond  that  has  been  used  for  storage  purposes,  but  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pond  was  very  much  reduced. 

Bevil  then  (1840?)  excavated  a  mill  pond  below  the  grist¬ 
mill  and  created  a  new  water  power  with  a  large  over-shot 
water  wheel  and  an  up-and-down  sawmill.  This  water  power 
and  mill  are  still  in  use  although  the  over-shot  water  wheel 
was  replaced  by  a  turbine  wheel  in  1870.  It  was  a  time  of 
many  changes  in  the  industrial  world.  Railroads  were  being 
built,  new  machines  were  being  invented  and  there  was  a 
larger  market  for  the  products  of  the  forests  of  the  hills. 

The  Hazard  Powder  Company  of  Hazard ville,  Conn.,  had 
been  making  explosive  powder  for  many  years.  The  powder 
was  sold  in  little  wooden  kegs  like  tiny  barrels.  To  supply 
these  kegs  little  cooper  shops  had  sprung  up  all  through  that 
part  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  A  man  who  had  learned  the 
cooper’s  trade  made  the  kegs  complete  from  the  tree  on  the 
stump  in  his  own  little  shop.  He  would  deliver  them,  packed 
in  a  rack  as  large  as  a  load  of  hay,  at  Hazardville. 

But  the  machine  age  had  begun  and  machines  had  been 
invented  for  doing  much  of  the  work  of  making  barrels  and 
kegs.  Bevil  Dickinson  installed  machinery  in  his  new  mill 
and  began  making  powder  kegs  by  machinery  about  1850. 
Circular  sawmills  had  been  invented.  The  passing  of  the  old 
style  sawmill  where  the  sawyer  started  the  log  traveling 
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toward  the  slow  moving  up-and-down  saw  and  left  it  work¬ 
ing  while  he  went  to  dinner  was  an  important  landmark  in 
the  advance  of  the  lumber  industry.  In  1859  Bevil  replaced 
his  old  mill  with  a  circular  sawmill. 

By  1860  his  powder  keg  business  had  grown  too  large  for 
his  mill  and  he  decided  to  develop  another  water  power 
farther  down  the  brook  and  build  a  larger  mill.  But  “the  best 
laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men  gang  aft  a-gley.”  Before  the  mill 
was  completed  war  was  declared,  and  with  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  powder  and  the  danger  of  a  wooden  keg  in  the  war 
zone,  a  metal  keg  was  soon  substituted  and  Bevil  had  a  new 
mill  but  no  business. 

In  1854  two  young  men  of  Granville,  Silas  Noble  and 
James  P.  Cooley,  had  formed  a  partnership  and  had  begun 
the  manufacture  of  toy  drums.  Mr.  Noble  was  a  skilled  me¬ 
chanic  and  an  inventor.  Mr.  Cooley  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  ear  best  settlers  of  Granville.  The  military  drums  of 
those  days  had  a  long  barrel  made  of  wood,  so  of  course  the 
toy  copy  must  be  as  nearly  like  it  as  possible.  In  order  to  bend 
the  material  of  so  small  a  drum  it  must  be  very  thin.  Mr. 
Noble  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  thin  continuous  sheets 
from  a  revolving  popple  log  without  any  waste  of  material 
in  sawdust.  But  these  thin,  curved  pieces  had  to  be  planed 
by  hand,  a  rather  slow  process.  They  began  business  at  Gran¬ 
ville  Comers  where  there  was  a  small  water  power.  Their 
business  steadily  grew  and  has  continued  under  the  same 
name  for  eighty  years. 

Previous  to  1854  most  of  the  toy  drums  made  in  this 
country  had  been  made  in  kitchen  shops  in  the  large  cities 
following  the  European  plan.  The  Civil  War  created  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  toy  drums. 

Bevil  had  found  that  chestnut  was  a  very  fine  kind  of 
timber  to  work  with,  and  that  it  had  a  beautiful  grain  when 
varnished.  It  was  the  most  common  timber  on  his  farm  and 
he  decided  to  try  making  toy  drums  of  chestnut  by  re-sawing 
thick  planks  of  green  timber  with  thin  circular  saws  and 
planing  them  by  machinery.  The  chestnut  drum  was  more 
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attractive  than  the  popple  one  which  had  no  grain,  and 
Bevil’s  new  venture  was  a  success.  He  was  also  fortunate  in 
having  five  sons  old  enough  to  work  in  the  mill.  Toy  drums 
were  made  in  this  mill  by  Bevil  and  his  sons  for  thirty  years. 
This  mill  stood  very  close  to  where  the  present  highway 
crosses  the  brook,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  any  vestige  of  it  today. 

We  love  the  “templed  hills”  of  Massachusetts.  They  are 
beautiful  to  look  at  and  the  views  from  their  summits  are  mag¬ 
nificent.  If  a  cow  has  to  climb  a  steep  hill  every  day  she  soon 
makes  a  path  that  a  civil  engineer  would  be  proud  of,  but 
our  Puritan  forefathers  accepted  a  hill  as  a  challenge,  some¬ 
thing  to  be  overcome.  So  they  surmounted  it  the  shortest 
way  and  built  their  house  of  worship,  their  temple,  on  top. 
They  faithfully  climbed  to  it  every  Sabbath  Day  summer  and 
winter,  rain  or  shine,  and  listened  patiently  to  two  long, 
doctrinal  sermons.  During  the  intermission  at  noon  the  men 
gathered  at  the  long  row  of  horse  sheds  to  consult  the  lunch 
boxes  and  talk  politics,  and  the  women  gossiped  in  the  church 
or  at  a  neighbor’s. 

The  county  road  from  the  Southwick  line  to  New  Boston 
was  built  in  about  as  near  a  straight  line  as  possible.  The  first 
settlers  built  their  houses  along  this  roller  coaster  road  and 
opposed  any  changes  in  its  location.  The  grades  have  been 
changed  in  some  places  but  Sodom  Mountain,  Granville  Hill, 
Ward  Hill,  Ore  Hill  and  others  like  them  have  been  toil¬ 
somely  climbed  for  nearly  200  years. 

Great  changes  came  to  New  England  during  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  was  a  new  market  for  the 
products  of  the  fields  and  forests  of  the  hill  towns,  and  the 
people  of  these  towns  wanted  the  things  that  the  railroads 
were  bringing  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  these  long  steep 
hills  were  a  real  obstacle.  The  easiest  way  out  from  Gran¬ 
ville  was  to  the  south  through  Granby,  Conn.,  to  Hartford. 

The  people  of  the  border  towns  were  always  friendly  and 
often  inter-married.  In  colonial  times  they  united  in  fighting 
both  King  Philip  and  King  George,  but  after  they  became 
sovereign  states  and  organized  their  local  affairs  there  grew 
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quite  a  difference  in  their  ways  of  handling  public  matters 
and  their  attitude  toward  government. 

The  state  line  was  not  entirely  an  imaginary  line.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  were  proud  of  their  cities,  especially 
the  one  which  they  liked  to  think  of  as  the  “Hub  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse.”  They  liked  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  their  County 
Courts.  Their  probate  business  was  handled  at  the  county 
seat  where  the  records  were  safer  and  better  kept.  It  was  a 
real  honor  for  a  resident  of  a  country  town  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  the  General  Court.  The  journey  from  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  was  not  too  great  for  the  privilege  of  seeing 
Boston  Common  and  the  Sacred  Codfish,  for  his  town  could 
not  be  represented  every  year. 

The  little  towns  of  the  “Nutmeg”  State  were  very  jealous 
of  their  rights  and  privileges  and  would  not  surrender  them 
to  the  larger  towns  and  cities  as  they  grew.  Each  town  in 
Connecticut  still  sends  two  representatives  to  the  state  legis¬ 
lature,  and  for  many  years  they  could  not  agree  to  meet  at 
the  same  place  every  year.  Each  little  town  elects  its  own 
judge  and  registrar  of  probate.  Its  schools  were  managed  by 
the  smallest  possible  unit,  the  “Deestrict,”  for  many  years 
after  Massachusetts  had  established  a  state  system.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Connecticut  had  a  large  State  School  Fund 
its  schools  were  below  the  standard  of  the  nearby  towns  of 
Massachusetts. 

So  it  was  natural  that  the  people  of  Granville  preferred  to 
make  their  business  connections  coincide  with  their  political 
ones.  The  shortest  route  to  Springfield,  the  county  seat,  was 
down  terrible  Sodom  Mountain  which  became  the  synonym 
for  an  almost  impassable  road  on  which  to  haul  a  load.  The 
only  other  way  to  market  was  to  Westfield  via  the  roundabout 
Tillotson  Hill,  The  Narrows  and  West  Parish.  But  nature  had 
provided  a  shorter  and  easier  way  out.  The  Dickinson  Brook 
had  worn  a  great  gorge  to  the  northeast  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  its  way  to  meet  the  Westfield  River.  If  man  would 
carve  out  a  road  along  the  side  of  this  gorge  it  would  provide 
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a  way  to  both  Springfield  and  Westfield  with  an  easy  grade 
all  of  the  way.  This  gorge  was  known  as  the  “Notch.” 

The  desirability  of  such  a  road  appealed  very  strongly  to 
Bevil  Dickinson  after  he  had  built  his  last  mill  and  built  a 
road  to  it,  for  it  was  already  a  mile  on  the  way  from  Granville 
Corners  to  Westfield,  bringing  his  product  nearer  to  market. 
The  size  of  the  huge  loads  of  drums  was  limited  only  by  the 
inside  dimensions  of  the  covered  bridges.  The  part  of  a  road 
through  the  Notch  in  the  town  of  Granville  was  all  on  the  land 
owned  by  Bevil  and  the  part  that  lay  in  the  town  of  South- 
wick  was  also  on  one  man's  land. 

About  1860  these  two  men  began  making  a  road  along  the 
side  of  the  gorge  between  Bevil’s  drum  shop  and  Loomis 
Street  in  Southwick.  They  hoped  that  if  a  passable  road  was 
made  public  sentiment  would  demand  that  the  towns  should 
make  a  well  graded  road.  They  made  a  road  that  was  passable 
and  was  used  more  or  less  for  several  years.  Here  again  the 
war  upset  Bevil’s  plans.  For  many  years  after  the  war  the 
towns  were  too  poor  to  engage  in  any  extensive  road  building. 

The  keeping  up  of  Granville’s  many  miles  of  hilly  roads 
has  always  been  a  heavy  burden  upon  its  taxpayers.  This 
much  needed  improvement  had  to  wait  another  generation. 
A  very  fine,  beautifully  graded  road  was  built  through  the 
Notch  just  before  Bevil’s  death. 

But  Granville  had  other  dreams  that  were  never  fulfilled. 
They  were  also  born  down  in  the  Notch.  There  was  a  great 
extension  of  railroad  building  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  rail¬ 
road  map  of  the  United  States  was  fast  coming  to  look  like  a 
vast  spider’s  web.  Railroad  men  and  engineers  spent  time 
and  money  seeking  a  shorter,  feasible  route  to  connect  Spring- 
field  with  New  York  City.  The  Notch  seemed  to  offer  a  way 
through  the  first  barrier  and  for  a  series  of  years  several  sur¬ 
veying  parties  ran  their  lines  and  drove  stakes  through  the 
town,  providing  excitement  and  raising  the  hopes  of  the 
people,  but  Granville  never  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  rail¬ 
road  map. 

Bevil  had  bought  the  farm  from  his  father  in  1855  and  had 
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carried  on  a  general  farming  business  together  with  his  mills 
and  manufacturing. 

Otis  moved  from  the  old  house  to  the  little  house  by  the 
bridge  in  1856,  and  the  old  house  was  not  occupied  bv  any 
member  of  the  family  for  several  years.  Two  of  Bevil’s  sons, 
Oliver  and  Otis,  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1862  and  his  oldest 
son,  Ethan,  was  taken  into  partnership,  the  firm  being  called 
B.  C.  Dickinson  and  Son.  After  Oliver  returned  from  the  war 
Bevil  retired  and  Oliver  entered  the  firm,  it  now  being  called 
Dickinson  Brothers. 

About  1870  Bevil  put  a  new  circular  saw  into  the  mill  near 
his  house.  There  was  a  great  quantity  of  oak  timber  on  the 
mountain,  and  from  this  he  sawed  out  timber  for  the  Spring- 
field  Car  Shops.  This  he  continued  for  the  next  few  years. 
During  the  rest  of  his  active  life  he  did  the  custom  sawing  for 
the  farmers  of  the  community,  operating  his  mill  after  he  was 
80  years  old.  For  several  years  he  returned  to  his  old  trade  of 
wood  turning  and  turned  the  drum  sticks  for  the  drum  shop, 
and  the  legs  for  the  folding  tables  made  in  the  same  shop.  He 
was  always  a  busy  man,  quick  in  his  movements.  With  a 
horse,  a  cow,  a  large  flock  of  chickens,  a  garden  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  with  his  three  sons  and  their  families  living  on 
the  old  farm,  his  last  years  were  peaceful  and  nearly  ideal 
ones. 

Bevil  sent  all  of  his  boys  away  to  school  after  they  had 
finished  the  town  school,  and  he  helped  each  of  them  to  start 
in  business.  He  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
in  1885.  His  wife  had  poor  health  for  many  years  and  he  was 
a  model  husband,  doing  many  things  to  help  about  the  house. 
I  lived  with  them  several  years  when  in  my  teens  and  my 
memory  of  him  is  a  precious  one  for  to  me  he  was  a  model 
man.  Many  days  he  and  I  ran  the  sawmill  together.  He  was 
a  lifelong  resident  of  Granville  and  a  good  citizen,  but  never 
a  leader  in  public  matters.  For  many  years  and  to  his  death 
he  served  as  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church.  It  was 
said  of  his  father  Otis  that  he  always  owned  one  or  more  cows 
but  never  milked  one.  A  cow  was  always  brought  to  the  back 
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door  for  his  wife  to  milk.  He  always  kept  a  dog  but  was  never 
known  to  whistle.  To  my  knowledge  Bevil  never  owned  a 
dog  but  went  about  his  work  whistling,  although  he  never 
whistled  a  tune,  and  probably  his  wife  never  milked  a  cow. 

Bevil  was  the  first  man  in  Granville  to  own  a  covered 
carriage.  It  was  called  a  carryall,  the  rear  seat  wide  and  lux¬ 
urious  and  the  driver’s  seat  very  high  and  uncomfortable.  He 
and  his  wife  made  two  trips  to  Kansas  in  the  early  ’70’s  by 
railroad,  the  first  trip  to  visit  their  son  Oliver  and  family  and 
the  other,  a  sad  one,  to  attend  Oliver’s  funeral.  Bevil  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  first  Gran¬ 
ville  Jubilee  in  1845  and  was  appointed  an  honorary  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  second  Jubilee  in  1895  which  was 
held  August  28th,  but  he  died  July  8th  of  that  year. 

Bevil  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  survived  him. 

HENRIETTA  (7),  daugher  of  Otis  (6),  was  bom  Feb.  11, 
1812.  She  married  William  Walbridge  Bacon,  Sept.  25,  1837. 
He  was  bom  in  Granville,  Nov.  9,  1809.  He  died  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Apr.  5,  1880.  Henrietta  died  the  day  before  her 
father’s  death,  July  11,  1864.  They  had  four  children. 

MELINDA  ELVIRA  (7),  daughter  of  Otis  (6),  was  bom 
Mar.  19,  1819.  She  married,  first,  Lyman  Remington  of  Hart- 
land,  Conn.,  Nov.  1,  1843.  He  died  Nov.  4,  1845.  Melinda 
married,  second,  Augustine  Holcomb  of  Granville.  He  was  the 
village  blacksmith  at  Granville  Comers  for  many  years  and 
was  universally  known  as  “Gustin”  Holcomb.  They  had  two 
children.  Melinda  died  June  7,  1897. 

EMILY  COMFORT  (7),  daughter  of  Otis  (6),  was  bom 
Nov.  2,  1824.  She  married  William  Walbridge  Bacon  as  his 
second  wife. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  (7),  son  of  Otis  (6),  was  bom  Nov. 
22,  1816.  He  was  the  third  Oliver,  was  a  pioneer  and  went  to 
Chicago  when  a  young  man.  He  died  there  in  1839.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  death  were  always  a  mystery  to  his  family. 


Eighth  Generation 


HENRY  (8),  son  of  Aurelius  (7),  was  bom  in  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  where  his  father  lived  after  1839.  He  grew  up  in  the 
Tremont  House  which  his  father  owned  until  it  burned  in 
1879.  He  managed  the  hotel  during  the  last  years  of  his 
father’s  life.  Later  he  conducted  a  boot  and  shoe  store  in 
Claremont.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from 
1885  to  1887.  He  left  a  son  Harry  who  never  married  and  was 
living  in  New  York  City  in  1935. 

MILTON  BURRALL  WHITNEY  (8),  son  of  Marilla  Dick- 
inson  Whitney  (7),  was  bom  Oct.  6,  1825.  He  prepared  for 
college  with  Dr.  Timothy  M.  Cooley  and  entered  Williams 
College  as  a  sophomore  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1849. 
He  delivered  the  class  oration,  one  of  the  highest  honors  of 
the  college.  He  taught  school  in  Westfield  for  two  years  and 
then  began  reading  law  with  William  G.  Bates  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1853.  He  practiced  law  with  Mr.  Bates 
until  1865  and  then  alone  until  1874.  He  continued  practicing 
law  until  1892  and  was  known  as  the  Nestor  of  the  Hampden 
County  Bar.  He  served  as  State  Senator  in  1862  and  1863. 
In  1868  he  was  chosen  Presidential  Elector  and  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  National  Convention  in  1880.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  from  1881  to  1897.  He  was 
the  President  of  the  Westfield  Atheneum  from  1893  until  his 
death  and  gave  a  large  part  of  his  property  to  its  fund.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Westfield  Savings  Bank  1881.  He  mar- 
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ried  Florence  Fuller,  daughter  of  Judge  Fuller  of  Westfield, 
Oct.  2,  1901.  They  had  no  children.  He  died  Sept.  8,  1915. 

MARILLA  E.  WHITNEY  (8),  daughter  of  Manila  Dickin¬ 
son  Whitney  (7),  was  born  Jan.  15,  1830.  She  married  E.  Phelps 
Alderman  Sept.  17,  1854.  They  had  two  children  who  died 
in  infancy.  She  died  June  13,  1890. 

FRANCES  A.  WHITNEY  (8),  daughter  of  Manila  Dickin¬ 
son  Whitney  (7),  was  born  Aug.  3,  1834.  She  began  teaching 
school  at  sixteen  and  taught  until  her  marriage  to  James  W. 
Johnson  of  West  Granville  March  1,  1857.  In  1881  they 
moved  to  the  Whitney  House  in  East  Granville  to  care  for  her 
mother.  During  her  later  years  she  was  an  invalid.  She  had 
four  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  She  died  Aug. 
29,  1932,  aged  98  years. 

ETHAN  DEWEY  (8),  son  of  Bevil  (7),  was  born  April  27, 
1836.  He  was  born  in  the  cabin  over  in  the  Great  Valley  and 
was  eight  years  old  when  the  family  moved  from  there.  After 
finishing  the  grammar  school  in  Granville  he  attended  the 
Springfield  Collegiate  Institute.  Oct.  21,  1863,  he  married 
Margaret  Barlow,  daughter  of  Rufus  Barlow  of  Granville.  He 
worked  in  his  fathers  mills  making  powder  kegs  and  toy 
drums,  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm  of  B.  C.  Dickinson 
and  Son  about  1862.  In  1864  he  and  his  brother  Oliver  formed 
the  partnership  of  Dickinson  Brothers.  In  1868  he  became  the 
sole  owner  of  the  business  which  he  continued  for  30  years. 
When  first  married  Ethan  and  his  wife  lived  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Rufus  Barlow.  He  moved  into  the  old  Dickinson 
house  in  1865  when  his  brother  Oliver  moved  out.  About  1870 
he  bought  the  old  house  and  several  acres  of  land  from  his 
father,  and  in  1873  he  moved  the  old  house  back  and  built  a 
new  house  on  the  same  site. 

The  chestnut  toy  drum  was  a  successful  competitor  in  the 
wholesale  markets  of  Boston,  New  York  and  the  West.  It  was 
a  steady  and  prosperous  business  for  many  years.  The 
workers  in  the  Granville  Drum  Shops  from  the  beginning 
have  been  mostly  members  of  native  families  including  many 
women  and  girls  for  it  was  clean,  agreeable  work.  The  rela- 
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tions  between  employer  and  employees  have  been  pleasant 
with  strikes  unthought  of.  Each  head  of  a  family  who  worked 
in  the  Dickinson  factory  received  a  turkey  at  Thanksgiving 
and  each  worker  was  remembered  at  the  annual  Community 
Christmas  Tree. 


For  some  time  this  yearly  Christmas  Tree  was  the 
leading  social  event  in  Granville.  The  old  church  on  Gran¬ 
ville  Hill  and  the  two  churches  at  the  Corners  united  for  this 
celebration,  meeting  alternately  in  the  three  churches.  Lay¬ 
ing  aside  their  doctrinal  differences  (they  didn’t  forget  them) 
for  a  few  days  they  worked  together  for  a  joyful  get-together 
of  the  whole  community.  For  years  it  was  the  custom  for 
many  families  to  bring  all  of  their  gifts  to  the  church  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  church  would  be  elaborately  decorated  with 
evergreens,  and  one  or  two  large  trees  on  the  platform  would 
be  loaded  and  the  platform  covered  with  gifts.  The  building 
would  be  jammed  to  the  doors,  making  the  distribution  of 
the  gifts  a  long  tedious  process.  Two  men  were  invariably 
chosen  to  call  the  names  on  the  gifts:  J.  Murray  Gibbons,  the 
life  long  genial  storekeeper  and  postmaster  at  the  Comers, 

and  Ethan  Dickinson.  1401438 

Powder  kegs  and  toy  drums  were  not  the  only  wooden 
articles  that  were  made  in  the  two  mills  on  the  old  Dickinson 
Farm  between  the  years  1850  and  1900.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  at  this  date  to  make  a  complete  list  of  them.  The  attics 
of  the  two  shops  were  a  museum  of  the  product  of  inventive 
genius  and  a  graveyard  of  disappointed  hopes.  The  making  of 
toy  drums  was  a  seasonal  business  beginning  in  the  summer 
and  ending  with  a  rush  at  the  holidays,  therefore  many  efforts 
were  made  to  find  salable  articles  to  make  during  the  winter 
and  spring  when  the  water  power  was  at  its  best.  The  making 
of  rolling  hoops  was  a  fairly  steady  business  for  a  time. 
In  the  early  days  a  lawn  game  called  talisman,  played 
with  mallets  and  balls  and  wooden  pins  to  be  knocked  down, 
was  made,  but  it  cost  too  much  to  make  to  compete  with  cro¬ 
quet. 

During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1872  I  was  a  small 
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boy  living  in  Kansas,  and  I  distinctly  remember  standing  on 
a  pile  of  railroad  ties  beside  the  very  new  railroad  with  other 
small  boys.  Each  had  some  kind  of  a  more  or  less  musical  in¬ 
strument,  and  mine  was  a  sort  of  tambourine  with  drum  sticks 
attached  operated  by  a  crank,  the  product  of  my  uncle’s  fac¬ 
tory  in  Massachusetts.  When  the  train  came  along  we  worked 
our  instruments  hard  and  cheered  for  Grant. 

At  one  time  a  large  number  of  hand  sleds  were  made  at 
the  factory.  They  were  of  the  pigsticker  variety,  a  strong  low 
lying  sled  with  sharp  pointed  runners  and  round  steel  shoes. 
They  were  gaily  decorated  but  were  better  adapted  to  the 
long  hills  of  the  country  highways  than  to  city  streets.  Many 
a  thrilling  ride  have  I  had  down  the  whole  length  of  Granville 
Hill  on  a  double  ripper  made  of  two  of  those  sleds.  On  rare 
occasions  it  was  possible  to  extend  the  slide  past  Gibbons’ 
store  to  Water  Street.  The  last  of  those  sleds  were  stored  on 
a  loft  in  the  bam  across  the  street  from  Ethan’s  house  and, 
much  to  my  joy,  I  was  allowed  the  proceeds  of  any  sleds  that 
I  could  sell. 

Styles  change  in  drums  as  in  other  things.  In  the  80’s  the 
military  drum  became  shorter  and  often  had  a  metal  barrel. 
The  sheepskin  heads  of  toy  drums  were  imported  and  had  to 
be  hauled  the  nine  miles  from  Westfield,  and  had  always  con¬ 
stituted  about  half  the  cost  of  the  drum.  Chestnut  was  one  of 
Granville’s  principal  raw  products.  Tin  was  alien.  It  was 
heavy  and  would  have  to  be  hauled  from  Westfield,  a  very 
little  work  done  on  it  and  then  hauled  back  again.  The  idea 
of  making  a  tin  drum  seemed  a  contradiction  of  the  Dickinson 
woodworking  tradition,  and  Ethan  refused  to  make  them. 
This  decision  brought  about  a  steady  decline  in  the  drum  busi¬ 
ness. 

About  1882  he  bought  the  patents  for  making  three  articles 
of  woodenware:  a  stepladder,  a  folding  table,  and  a  clothes 
dryer.  They  were  all  made  of  hard  wood  and  each  was  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  market.  A  two  story  building  construct¬ 
ed  a  short  distance  from  the  main  factory  some  years  before 
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was  annexed,  and  new  machinery  bought.  For  ten  years  the 
making  of  these  articles  was  his  principal  business. 

Ethan  also  had  a  hobby  which  he  rode  very  hard.  If  it  was 
not  a  hobby  horse  it  was  a  horse  hobby.  He  must  have  inher¬ 
ited  a  great  love  of  horses  from  his  grandfather  Otis.  After 
moving  the  old  Dickinson  house  back  to  make  room  for  his 
new  house  he  remodeled  the  interior  by  removing  partitions 
and  putting  in  stalls  to  hold  seven  horses.  His  delight  was 
to  hold  the  reins  over  a  pair  of  fast  horses,  although  he  was 
not  interested  in  horse  racing.  At  his  yearly  trips  to  New  York 
he  would  buy  at  wholesale  high  grade  harnesses,  use  them  a 
while,  and  then  sell  them  to  his  neighbors  at  a  bargain  to 
them  and  buy  more  new  ones  for  himself.  He  did  the  same 
thing  with  fine  wagons  and  buggies.  In  this  way  he  always 
had  an  up-to-date  outfit.  He  was  interested  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  horses  raised  in  the  town,  and  for  a  few  years 
kept  a  registered  Hambletonian  stallion  for  that  purpose. 
With  the  raising  of  colts  his  stable  overflowed  into  die  barn 
across  the  road.  He  gave  much  time  and  some  capital  to  this 
avocation  which  his  vocation  needed  and  as  a  result  he  grad¬ 
ually  lost  them  both.  He  found  much  pleasure  in  this  hobby 
but  it  was  not  profitable. 

Ethan  was  public  spirited  and  ready  to  help  any  good 
cause.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1876,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  town  School  Committee  for  several 
years.  He  was  President  of  the  Day  of  the  Second  Granville 
Jubilee  in  1895.  He  moved  to  Westfield  in  1897  where  he  died 
January  17,  1915. 

HENRIETTA  AMARET  (8),  daughter  of  Bevil  Consider 
(7),  was  born  Jan.  6,  1838,  over  in  the  Great  Valley.  She  died 
in  1844. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  (8),  son  of  Bevil  Consider  (7),  was 
bom  over  in  the  Great  Valley  Sept.  28,  1839.  He  also  attend¬ 
ed  the  Springfield  Collegiate  Institute.  He  worked  in  his 
father’s  mills  and  on  the  farm.  He,  too,  was  a  lover  of  horses 
but  more  inclined  to  farming  than  to  mechanics. 

In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  46th  Reg.,  Mass.  Vol.  Militia  in 
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the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  First  Sergeant  in  Co.  E.  Before  leav¬ 
ing  for  the  Front  he  married  Isabelle  Lavera  Merriam  of 
Granby,  Conn.  He  returned  from  the  war  in  the  fall  of  1868 
and  soon  after  he  and  his  brother  Ethan  formed  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  Dickinson  Brothers.  About  this  time  he  moved  into 
the  old  Dickinson  House  where  he  lived  until  his  grand¬ 
mother’s  death  in  1865,  when  he  moved  into  the  house  by  the 
bridge  which  his  grandfather  had  bequeathed  to  him.  He  was 
the  favorite  grandchild. 

Oliver  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  in  Granville.  He  had  the 
Dickinson  pioneer  spirit.  The  prairies  of  the  great  West  were 
calling,  Horace  Greeley  was  preaching,  “Young  man,  go  west.” 
Railroads  had  just  reached  Kansas.  So  in  1868,  like  his  great 
uncle  Oliver  who  went  to  Ohio,  and  his  uncle  Oliver  who  went 
to  Chicago,  he  with  his  wife  and  child  took  the  long  journey 
to  Kansas.  He  settled  in  Seneca,  the  county  seat  of  Nemaha 
County  in  northeastern  Kansas.  The  last  of  the  journey  was 
made  by  team  as  the  railroad  was  not  completed  as  far  as 
Seneca.  Theron  Cowdry,  a  comrade  of  the  war,  went  with 
him.  They  formed  a  partnership  and  bought  the  largest  gen¬ 
eral  store  in  the  town. 

Their  business  prospered  until  the  region  was  visited  by 
three  very  dry  years  in  succession.  Dickinson  and  Cowdry 's 
customers  were  largely  the  farmers  of  the  region  who  paid 
their  bills  with  the  grain  they  raised.  When  their  crops  failed 
they  could  not  pay  their  bills  and  they  needed  credit  to  keep 
them  alive  until  the  rain  came.  It  was  a  hard  situation  for  the 
young  merchants.  Their  fathers  in  the  East  loaned  them 
money,  but  when  the  drought  continued  the  strain  and  worry 
were  too  much  for  Oliver.  He  had  not  entirelv  recovered  from 

J 

the  hardships  of  the  war  and  was  taken  sick  and  died  April 
11,  1873.  He  was  buried  in  Seneca.  Of  his  four  children  two 
died  in  infancy.  His  wife  Isabelle  was  born  May  2,  1844,  and 
died  May  29,  1916. 

OTIS  SHERMAN  (8),  son  of  Bevil  Consider  (7),  was  bom 
Nov.  15,  1844,  in  the  house  in  Granville  that  his  father  had 
just  built.  After  finishing  the  Granville  public  school  he 
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attended  the  Berkshire  Institute  at  New  Marlboro,  Mass.  He 
went  to  war  in  1862  as  a  drummer  boy  and  carried  a  chestnut 
drum  made  in  his  father’s  factory.  He  brought  it  back  and  I 
was  proud  to  use  it  as  a  member  of  a  drum  corps  of  Granville 
boys  about  1880. 

Otis  had  artistic  tastes  and  talent  and  wanted  to  become 
an  architect.  He  married  Emily  Andrews  of  Granville  Jan.  8, 
1868.  About  1870  he  went  to  Chicago  where  he  worked  in  an 
architect’s  office.  He  must  have  gotten  the  western  fever  for 
he  soon  moved  on  to  Kansas  and  settled  in  Marysville,  the 
county  seat  next  west  to  Nemaha  County  where  his  brother 
Oliver  had  settled.  He  was  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
business  there  for  a  while  and  later  moved  to  Seneca  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dickinson  and  Cowdry. 

After  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1873  he  returned  to  Gran¬ 
ville,  and  soon  began  making  the  plans  for  his  brother  Ethan’s 
new  house  which  was  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Dick¬ 
inson  house.  Probably  it  was  while  Otis  was  designing  the 
floor  for  the  long  hallway  in  this  house  that  he  got  his  inspira¬ 
tion  for  his  invention  of  a  mosaic  flooring.  He  was  several 
years  in  developing  this  invention  which  he  later  patented. 
During  this  time  he  worked  as  a  foreman  in  his  brother’s  drum 
factory.  He  was  an  expert  mechanic  and  invented  several 
special  machines  for  making  mosaic  flooring.  Later  he  devel¬ 
oped  a  method  of  putting  sections  of  the  flooring  together  and 
smoothing  all  joints  in  the  factory  which  reduced  the  labor  of 
laying  and  finishing  the  floors  to  a  minimum.  The  flooring 
was  never  sold  in  bulk,  but  each  floor  was  made  to  order  from 
accurate  measurements  of  the  room,  and  was  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  that  room.  The  mosaic  was  made  of  uniform  sized 
blocks  two  inches  square.  All  of  our  native  hard  woods  to¬ 
gether  with  tropical  woods  were  used.  Very  beautiful  floors 
were  made.  No  glue  was  used  and  no  nails  showed  on  the 
surface  but  the  floors  were  very  durable.  Many  floors  were 
made  and  laid  in  New  England  and  New  York.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  in  the  factory  where  I  smoothed  many 
thousand  feet  of  flooring  and  went  on  many  trips  to  lay  them. 
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The  largest  order  made  was  for  3000  square  feet  for  a  house 
in  North  Bennington,  Vt.,  that  has  been  the  residence  of  two 
governors  of  that  state.  This  flooring  was  laid  in  1889.  I  had 
charge  of  laying  these  floors  and  also  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  them  in  1929  after  40  years  of  use.  They  were  in  perfect 
condition  and  had  grown  more  beautiful  with  age. 

Otis  fitted  up  the  second  floor  of  his  father's  old  mill  for 
making  the  flooring.  During  these  years  he  lived  on  the 
second  floor  of  his  father's  house  where  all  of  his  children 
were  born  except  Fannie,  the  oldest.  He  was  much  handi¬ 
capped  by  poor  health,  having  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  hardships  of  war.  He  was  also  handicapped  by 
lack  of  capital  to  carry  on  an  advertising  campaign.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  finer  woods  required  was  getting  scarce  in  Gran¬ 
ville,  and  in  1891  he  moved  his  business  to  Wellington,  Ohio. 
He  had  not  been  there  long  when  impaired  health  made  it 
necessary  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate.  He  sold  his  patent  and 
business  and  lived  for  five  years  in  Orange  Park,  Fla.,  and  ten 
years  in  Beloit,  Ala.  In  Beloit  he  was  business  manager  of  a 
large  industrial  school.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  where  he  died  Dec.  24,  1930.  He  had  four 
daughters  and  one  son. 

EDWARD  AURELIUS  (8),  son  of  Bevil  Consider  (7),  was 
born  1843  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  where  the  family  were  living 
with  Bevil's  father-in-law  while  his  new  house  was  being 
built.  His  brothers  Oliver  and  Otis  brought  back  from  the 
war  the  germs  of  disease  known  then  as  camp  fever.  Edward 
contracted  the  disease  and  died  October  4,  1864. 

LESTER  BEVIL  (8),  son  of  Bevil  Consider  (7),  was  born 
Aug.  20,  1848.  He  attended  the  academy  at  New  Marlboro. 
The  old  farm  appealed  to  him  more  than  his  father’s  mills.  He 
was  a  true  son  of  the  soil.  Farming  was  his  delight  and  his 
father  was  glad  to  turn  the  farm  over  to  him.  He  lived  and 
worked  on  it  the  whole  of  a  long  life.  When  he  was  young 
farming  in  Granville  was  carried  on  largely  with  oxen  which 
the  farmers  raised  and  trained,  putting  a  tiny  yoke  on  them 
while  they  were  still  calves.  Lester  began  training  the  steers 
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when  he  was  a  boy  and  would  have  several  pairs  of  different 
ages  at  one  time. 

He  used  to  delight  in  telling  about  a  pair  of  steers  he  had 
at  one  time  that  would  trot  like  horses.  He  drove  up  to  the 
village  one  day  with  his  steers  hitched  to  a  common  two¬ 
wheeled  cart.  These  carts  had  very  high  wheels  and  the  pole 
or  neap  was  a  heavy  timber.  The  oxen’s  yoke  was  fastened  to 
the  neap  by  a  large  iron  ring  that  went  over  the  end  of  the 
neap  and  was  held  by  a  heavy  iron  pin  through  the  end.  A 
neighbor  by  the  name  of  Byington,  who  lived  beyond  the 
bridge  on  the  Southwick  road,  asked  Lester  for  a  ride  toward 
home.  The  tail  board  being  taken  out,  Mr.  Byington  sat  on 
the  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  cart  with  his  feet  hanging  down. 
On  the  way  the  steers  began  to  trot.  Mr.  Byington  weighed 
250  pounds  or  more,  the  cart  had  no  springs,  and  when  going 
up  a  small  hill  the  pin  in  the  end  of  the  neap  came  out,  loos¬ 
ing  the  steers  from  the  cart.  Lester  jumped  from  his  seat  in 
the  front  end  of  the  cart,  causing  Mr.  Byington’s  weight  to 
overbalance  the  weight  of  the  neap.  When  Lester  looked  back 
the  cart  was  running  back  down  the  hill  with  the  neap  high 
in  the  air  and  Mr.  Byington  treading  his  feet  very  fast  to  keep 
his  seat. 

Lester  was  a  progressive  farmer.  He  built  the  first  silo  and 
owned  the  first  Cooley  Creamer  in  Granville.  At  one  time  he 
engaged  quite  extensively  in  the  raising  of  thoroughbred  hogs. 
He  built  a  large  piggery  and  sometimes  had  over  100  pigs  on 
hand. 

About  1910  the  Extension  Department  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Agricultural  College  was  establishing  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Orchards  in  the  apple  growing  sections  of  the  state. 
Granville  is  in  an  apple  raising  belt  and  has  produced  many 
fine  apples  from  its  early  days,  but  up  to  1900  scientific  apple 
culture  was  very  little  known  in  that  section.  Lester  made 
application  to  have  a  demonstration  orchard  started  on  his 
farm.  The  Dickinson  farm  lies  at  the  gateway  to  a  large 
apple  growing  section  and  was  an  ideal  location  for  such  an 
orchard.  A  plot  of  four  acres  on  the  highway  near  his  house 
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was  chosen.  From  the  beginning  he  followed  the  instructions 
so  faithfully  and  gave  the  orchard  such  good  care  that  for 
many  years  it  has  been  the  most  profitable  part  of  his  farm. 

In  his  earlier  days  there  was  much  timber  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  winters  he  did  much  logging  with  his  oxen.  Oxen  are 
not  controlled  like  horses  with  reins  but  bv  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand  reinforced  by  a  long  handled  whip  with  a  short  lash. 
Lester  had  a  powerful  voice  and  was  in  the  habit  of  raising  it 
to  a  high  pitch  when  his  oxen  did  not  obey.  He  was  at  work 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  one  day  and  was  shouting  unusu¬ 
ally  loud  when  a  neighbor  came  along  and  said  excitedly  to 
Bevil,  “Mr.  Dickinson,  Im  afraid  there  is  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  Lester;  he’s  hollering  terribly  up  on  the  mountain.” 
Bevil  replied,  “I  would  think  there  was  something  the  matter 
with  Lester  if  I  couldn’t  hear  him  hollering.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  many  of 
New  England’s  young  men  were  going  west,  immigrants  from 
Ireland  were  taking  their  places  on  New  England  farms.  A 
young  Irishman  named  Pat  was  working  on  the  Dickinson 
farm  in  the  winter  hauling  logs  down  the  mountain  with  oxen 
and  a  sled  made  almost  entirely  of  wood  fastened  together 
with  wooden  pins.  Pat  was  coming  down  the  mountain  with 
a  large  load  of  logs.  The  frozen  snow  was  very  smooth  and 
Pat  was  not  a  skillful  driver.  The  sled  slewed  around  and 
struck  a  stump  so  hard  that  it  came  apart.  As  Pat  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  the  wreck  someone  asked  him,  “Whats  the  matter,  Pat? 
Is  the  sled  broke?”  Pat  replied,  “No,  it’s  not  broke  at  all,  at 
all,  but  it’s  in  two  pieces  entirely.” 

Lester  was  twice  married.  On  Oct.  12,  1872,  he  married 
Jennie  Brown,  daughter  of  Eleaser  Brown  of  Granville  Hill. 
They  had  two  children,  Howard  and  Alice.  Alice  died  March 
17,  1886,  aged  nine.  His  wife  Jennie  died  Sept.  15,  1883.  On 
May  30,  1888,  he  married  Lura  Gibbons  of  Granville.  They 
had  five  children.  When  Lester  was  first  married  he  lived  in 
the  house  by  the  bridge  which  his  grandfather  had  given  to 
his  brother  Oliver.  Later  he  moved  into  his  father’s  house  to 
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care  for  his  parents,  and  in  1898  he  moved  into  the  house  built 
by  Ethan  in  1873. 

In  1870  Lester  was  census  enumerator  for  the  towns  of 
Granville  and  Tolland.  In  1930  he  was  again  enumerator  for 
those  towns,  and,  being  82  years  old,  was  the  oldest  enum¬ 
erator  in  the  United  States.  He  covered  the  territory  with  his 
horse  and  buggy. 

Again  the  Dickinson  name  in  Granville  was  perpetuated 
by  a  youngest  son.  There  were  six  families  of  Lester’s  de¬ 
scendants,  including  four  great  grandchildren  living  within  a 
mile  of  his  home  when  he  died  Dec.  29,  1934.  His  wife  died 
four  days  later,  Jan.  2,  1935. 

ELLEN  HENRIETTA  (8),  daughter  of  Henrietta  Dickin¬ 
son  Bacon  (7),  was  bom  March  7,  1840.  She  married  William 
Leonard  Bailey  of  Agawam,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  2,  1868.  He  was 
bom  Aug.  1,  1842,  and  died  Oct.  1,  1917,  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
They  had  one  son  who  lived  beyond  infancy. 

JOSEPHINE  SOPHIA  (8),  daughter  of  Henrietta  Dickin¬ 
son  Bacon  (7),  was  bom  March  2,  1843.  She  spent  nearly  all 
of  a  long  life  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  She  died  Sept.  9,  1934. 

EDWARD  GARRETT  (8),  son  of  Henrietta  Dickinson 
Bacon  (7),  was  bom  March  4,  1845.  He  married  Jenny  Sack- 
ett.  They  had  one  daughter. 

PORTER  WILLIAM  (8),  son  of  Henrietta  Dickinson 
Bacon  (7),  was  bom  June  15,  1848.  He  married  twice,  but  had 
no  children  who  lived  beyond  infancy.  He  lived  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

FRANK  R.  (8),  son  of  Melinda  Dickinson  Holcomb  (7),  was 
bom  Oct.  26,  1848.  He  never  married.  He  died  Aug.  4,  1875. 

ANDREW  A.  (8),  son  of  Melinda  Dickinson  Holcomb  (7), 
was  born  Aug.  7,  1852.  He  married  in  1876  Elnora  Tryon, 
daughter  of  Lester  Tryon  of  Granville.  He  learned  the  black¬ 
smith  trade  in  his  father’s  shop.  In  1881  he  moved  to  Sunder¬ 
land,  Mass.,  where  he  carried  on  the  blacksmith’s  trade  until 
1892  when  he  moved  to  Greenfield,  Mass.  He  had  two  chil¬ 
dren.  He  died  in  Greenfield  May,  1936. 


Ninth  Generation 

WALLACE  CLYDE  JOHNSON  (9),  son  of  Frances  Whit- 
ney  (8),  was  bom  May  21,  1859.  He  attended  Westfield  High 
School  and  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1882  and  from 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1884.  In  that  year  he 
accepted  a  position  as  assistant  engineer  of  the  Holyoke  Water 
Power  Company.  In  1886  he  moved  to  Niagara  Falls  to  accept 
a  position  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic 
Power  and  Manufacturing  Company.  In  1900  he  became 
their  consulting  engineer,  holding  that  position  until  his 
death.  While  he  was  chief  engineer  he  devised  and  installed 
a  large  part  of  their  hydro-electric  plant,  which  is  one  of  the 
important  electric  power  developments  of  the  world.  He  also 
designed  and  installed  a  like  project  at  Shawinigan  Falls, 
Quebec,  another  of  the  great  power  developments  of  this  con¬ 
tinent.  He  has  designed  and  laid  out  many  other  hydraulic 
and  electric  power  developments  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
hydro-electric  engineers  of  America. 

On  May  31,  1893,  he  married  Eloise  G.  Murless,  daughter 
of  Dr.  D.  Murless  of  Holyoke,  Mass.  Thev  had  no  children. 
He  died  Dec.  15,  1906. 

JENNIE  D.  JOHNSON  (9),  daughter  of  Frances  Whitney 
(8),  was  born  Oct.  20,  1868.  She  graduated  from  the  Westfield 
Normal  School  in  1889.  After  teaching  a  few  years  she  did 
clerical  work  in  the  Entomological  Department  of  Agricul- 
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tural  College  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  later  was  secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College.  In 
1912  she  returned  to  Granville  to  care  for  her  father  and 
mother  who  were  both  quite  aged  and  feeble.  On  April  25, 
1931,  she  married  Dr.  Clifford  A.  White  and  they  lived  in  the 
house  that  her  Grandfather  Whitney  bought  in  1855.  Later 
they  made  their  home  in  Miami,  Fla.  She  died  Sept.  22,  1944. 

WILLIAM  BACON  BAILEY  (9),  son  of  Ellen  Henrietta 
Bailey  (8),  was  bom  May  7,  1873,  at  Springfield,  Mass.  He  was 
graduated  from  Williston  Academy  in  1890,  received  his  B.  A. 
from  Yale  College  in  1894  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Yale  University 
in  1896.  He  was  assistant  in  Economics  at  Yale  University  in 
1897,  and  then  advanced  through  grades  of  Instructor,  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  to  Gilbert  L.  Stark  Professor  in  Sociology  in 
Yale  University  in  1917. 

In  1921  he  resigned  from  professorship  to  become  Eco¬ 
nomist  of  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

From  1911  to  1921  he  was  agent  of  the  Organized  Chari¬ 
ties  Association  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  1910  he  was  in  charge  of  the  census  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  wrote  the  volumes  on  Sex,  Age  and  Marital 
Relations  for  U.  S.  Census  of  1910. 

He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Baldwin  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  to  study  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  re¬ 
formatory  for  women  in  Connecticut,  and  when  this  institu¬ 
tion  was  established,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  served  on  this  Board  until  1941. 

For  twenty-five  years  he  served  as  President  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Prison  Association,  and  was  President  of  the  Coving¬ 
ton  Trust  Association  for  twenty-five  years. 

He  is  the  author  of  five  books  on  sociology  and  statistics, 
Fellow  of  American  Statistical  Association  and  Fellow  of 
Casualty  Actuarial  Society.  Also  for  five  years  he  was  editor 
of  the  publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

Dr.  Bailey  recently  made  a  gift  to  the  Granville  Library 
in  memory  of  Ellen  Henrietta  Bacon,  his  mother,  requesting 
that  the  income  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  relating  to 
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the  early  history  of  the  town  or  to  the  genealogy  of  the  early 
settlers,  hoping  that  this  would  inspire  the  interest  of  the 
present  residents  of  the  town  in  its  beginning  and  early  his¬ 
tory. 

EDWARD  MERRIAM  (9),  son  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (8), 
was  born  June  9,  1864.  I  was  the  last  Dickinson  to  be  bom  in 
the  old  Dickinson  house.  My  parents  moved  to  Kansas  in 
1868.  My  education  began  in  a  stone  schoolhouse  in  Seneca. 
For  a  short  time  I  attended  school  in  a  little  log  schoolhouse 
a  few  miles  from  Seneca  where  my  mother’s  sister  was  teach¬ 
ing.  I  remember  prairie  fires,  tumble  weeds,  the  long  line  of 
half  civilized  Indians  straggling  through  the  town  single  file 
on  their  migrations  from  one  camp  to  another.  I  recall  one 
tribe  leading  a  tame  buffalo.  A  small  pony  would  be  nearly 
submerged  by  a  squaw  and  her  household  goods. 

In  1873  my  father  died  and  my  mother  with  her  two  small 
children  returned  to  her  father’s  home  in  North  Granby, 
Conn.,  where  I  lived  for  several  years.  It  was  a  lonely,  dreary 
life  broken  only  by  the  school  days.  The  schoolhouse  was  on 
another  road  a  mile  from  home  with  no  houses  between.  One 
of  my  teachers  was  a  tobacco  chewing  middle-aged  man.  The 
Dickinson  farm  with  its  mills  and  bustling  life  less  than  five 
miles  away  seemed  like  a  paradise  to  a  ten  year  old  boy.  An 
occasional  visit  there  was  a  great  event.  When  I  was  ten  years 
old  my  Uncle  Ethan  paid  my  expenses  to  the  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience. 

When  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old  I  went  to  live  with 
my  Grandfather  Dickinson.  There  were  then  four  Dickinson 
families  living  on  the  old  farm  with  several  younger  cousins. 
I  attended  the  public  school  at  Granville  Corners,  where  I  had 
two  exceptionally  fine  teachers:  Josephine  Bacon,  my  father’s 
cousin,  and  Cora  Noble,  a  college  graduate,  both  natives  of 
Granville.  I  helped  Grandfather  in  his  sawmill  and  sawed  out 
the  little  square  sticks  of  chestnut  from  which  he  turned  the 
drum  sticks,  thus  beginning  to  know  and  to  use  wood  work¬ 
ing  machinery.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Dickinson  tradition. 

When  I  was  seventeen  I  began  working  in  my  Uncle 
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Ethans  drum  shop,  beginning  in  the  fall  when  the  days  were 
getting  short.  The  working  week  was  60  hours  (instead  of  30) 
and  during  the  winter  we  went  to  and  from  work  in  the  dark. 
The  factory  was  down  in  the  valley  under  the  mountain  and 
surrounded  by  woods.  It  seemed  as  though  we  saw  the  sun 
only  on  Sundays.  I  worked  there  for  five  years  and  learned 
every  one  of  the  many  processes  necessary  in  the  making  of 
a  drum  and  each  of  the  other  articles  of  wooden  ware,  from 
cutting  down  a  tree  to  making  out  the  invoices  and  packing 
the  articles  for  shipment. 

A  wood  working  factory  is  a  very  interesting  place  to 
work.  It  appeals  to  all  the  senses.  One  learns  to  know  at  sight 
the  peculiar  markings  and  beauty  of  the  grain  of  all  our 
native  woods.  Each  has  its  own  distinctive  smell  as  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  sawdust  and  shavings.  Then  there  are  the  many 
sounds  of  the  different  machines;  the  high  pitched  tone  of  the 
singing  circular  saw  running  at  high  speed  and  the  change  in 
tone  as  a  piece  of  timber  is  pushed  against  it;  the  steady  hum 
of  a  planer  and  its  change  of  tone  when  a  board  a  little  thicker 
is  put  through.  Each  kind  of  timber  also  has  its  peculiar 
"taste.”  Then  there  is  the  "feel”  of  a  board  as  its  surface 
changes  from  a  rough  plank  to  a  highly  polished  piece  of  hard 
wood.  The  piles  of  fresh  sawdust  and  shavings  were  clean 
and  aromatic  in  the  old  mills  when  this  refuse  was  not  re¬ 
moved  bv  suction.  The  rolling  of  a  log  into  one  side  of  a  mill 
and  the  following  of  it  through  all  the  processes  of  one’s  own 
hands,  and  helping  to  pack  it  for  shipment,  some  going  to 
Boston  and  some  to  San  Francisco,  was  an  education  in  itself. 

When  I  was  eighteen  I  went  to  live  with  my  Uncle  Ethan. 
The  next  winter  I  attended  a  business  school  in  Springfield, 
and  the  following  year  I  continued  my  education  at  the  old 
Collegiate  Institute  where  my  father  and  uncle  had  studied. 

The  flooring  business  of  my  Uncle  Otis  appealed  to  me 
very  much,  and  I  went  to  work  for  him  Jan.  1,  1887.  The 
making  of  this  Mosaic  Flooring  was  a  very  high  type  of  wood 
working.  The  little  two  inch  blocks  had  to  be  cut  to  an  exact 
size  not  to  vary  over  the  300th  of  an  inch,  and  they  must  fit 
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the  spline  which  held  them  together  very  tightly  as  no  glue 
was  used.  Some  floors  would  have  six  or  more  kinds  of  native 
and  foreign  woods  put  together  in  tapestry  designs.  The 
blocks  were  pressed  together  in  sections  and  several  sections 
put  together  for  smoothing.  Every  joint  of  the  floor  was  put 
together  in  the  factory  and  smoothed,  and  the  sections  packed 
for  shipment.  As  each  floor  was  made  especially  for  the  room 
the  only  cutting  necessary  when  laying  was  at  the  margins. 
The  flooring  was  made  with  perfectly  square  corners  but  we 
never  found  a  room  that  was  square.  The  trips  we  took  to  lav 
the  flooring  were  interesting  diversions  and  gave  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  interior  of  many  fine  residences,  and  there 
was  much  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  floor  which  we  had  made 
from  the  rough  complete  with  its  highly  polished  surface.  I 
have  never  seen  any  other  flooring  to  compare  with  it  in  dura¬ 
bility  and  beauty.  I  feel  that  it  has  been  a  great  loss  to  the 
world  that  its  manufacture  could  not  have  been  continued. 

The  years  between  1880  and  1890  when  Bevil  and  his 
sons,  Ethan,  Otis  and  Lester,  and  their  families  were  living  on 
the  old  farm  were  lively  days.  The  family  had  reached  its 
highest  point  in  numbers  and  in  prosperity.  Ethan  had  bought 
a  large  spring  wagon  for  hauling  his  produce  to  Westfield.  It 
had  a  high  driver’s  seat  and  long  removale  side  seats,  and  was 
equipped  for  four  horses.  In  the  summer  time  this  wagon 
loaded  with  Dickinsons  made  many  trips  to  Southwick  Ponds 
five  miles  away  for  all  day  picnics. 

After  the  road  which  Bevil  had  helped  to  build  down 
through  the  notch  in  the  1860s  was  discontinued  as  a  highway 
it  was  called  “the  Old  Road"  and  was  a  sort  of  enchanted 
place  to  the  children  of  the  family.  The  cow  pasture  wras 
across  the  brook  beyond  the  Drum  Shop,  and  farther  down 
the  road  was  the  ox  pasture  where  the  oxen  ate  and  rested  at 
night  for  the  next  day’s  work.  Sometimes  the  barefoot  boy 
had  trouble  to  find  the  wily  oxen  hidden  in  the  bushes  even 
though  they  were  equipped  with  cowr  bells.  They  had  learned 
to  chew  their  cud  without  jingling  the  bell.  Farther  down  the 
road  into  the  gorge  the  brook  roared  and  tumbled  over 
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boulders  and  under  large  overhanging  trees.  On  the  farther 
side  of  the  gorge  a  tiny  stream,  Humbird  Gutter,  tumbled 
down  over  the  moss  of  the  almost  perpendicular  rocks  with  an 
occasional  little  pool  in  the  solid  rock  where  the  sun  never 
shone. 

Another  place  of  much  interest  to  the  Dickinson  children 
was  the  sugar  orchard  in  the  cow  pasture.  It  was  not  a  large 
orchard  but  large  enough  to  furnish  a  year’s  supply  of  maple 
sugar.  Gathering  sap  with  buckets  suspended  from  a  yoke 
on  the  shoulders,  and  often  over  the  remains  of  large  snow 
drifts  was  hard  work,  but  boiling  it  down  in  a  great  pan  under 
a  shack  in  the  woods  gave  us  a  little  taste  of  camp  life.  The 
climax  came  after  the  syrup  had  been  poured  off  and  the 
heat  of  the  pan  had  turned  the  remaining  syrup  into  sugar 
which  we  scraped  off  with  wooden  paddles.  Sometimes 
workers  from  the  Drum  Shop  would  come  and  share  in  the 
treat. 

The  Old  Road  was  a  desirable  place  for  picnics  and  for 
lovers  to  stroll.  This  region  of  the  Notch  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  as  by  magic  since  those  days.  It  is  difficult  today  to 
find  any  trace  of  the  site  of  the  Drum  Shop  where  there  was 
so  much  activity  for  so  many  years.  A  perfectly  graded  and 
paved  highway  has  made  the  beauties  of  the  gorge  accessible 
to  everyone.  Though  no  railroad  was  built  through  the  Notch 
much  engineering  work  was  necessary  to  run  the  two  aque¬ 
ducts  of  the  Springfield  and  Westfield  Water  Systems  down 
through.  Granville  has  had  to  supply  both  Westfield  and 
Springfield  with  water  and  the  aqueducts  of  the  two  systems 
were  put  through  where  the  railroad  never  went. 

The  automobile  has  become  indispensable  for  highway 
travel  in  both  summer  and  winter  but  it  has  robbed  country 
life  of  some  of  its  charm.  The  musical  squeak  of  sleigh  and 
sled  runners  on  a  zero  morning  has  given  wav  to  the  ugly 
honk  of  an  auto  horn.  What  fun  it  was  to  jump  on  to  a  fast 
moving  sled  on  the  way  to  school  and  hang  to  the  tall  stakes. 
The  long  swift  slide  down  Granville  Hill  was  a  comparatively 
safe  sport  in  those  days.  And  who  knows  now  “what  fun  it  is 
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to  ride  in  a  one  horse  open  sleigh”  to  the  music  of  “Jingle 
Bells”  on  a  moonlight  night? 

March  12,  1888,  was  a  day  long  remembered  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Granville.  The  Great  Blizzard  swept  the  whole  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  People  perished  on  their  way 
home  in  New  York  City.  The  storm  which  began  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  that  Monday  had  so  increased  by  four  o’clock  that  I 
was  barely  able  by  climbing  fences  to  avoid  the  huge  drifts, 
and  with  my  face  covered  to  make  breathing  possible,  to  go 
the  one  half  mile  from  my  work  to  my  home.  The  gale  con¬ 
tinued  all  day  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  a  large  force  of  men 
with  all  available  ox  teams  started  from  Granville  Corners  to 
break  a  road  to  Westfield.  The  road  for  the  first  part  of  the 
way  was  the  most  exposed.  By  going  into  the  fields  in  some 
places  and  by  digging  tunnels  we  covered  one  mile  on  that 
day.  Brainerd  Elder,  the  stage  driver  and  mail  carrier,  came 
through  on  foot  and  over  the  drifts  with  the  mail  bag  on  his 
shoulders  on  Thursday.  And  it  was  nearly  the  middle  of 
March. 

An  article  of  small  value  sometimes  becomes  the  cause  of 
considerable  strife  between  individuals  or  families  or  e\  en 
communities.  An  old  piece  of  artillery  of  unknown  antiquity 
had  for  many  years  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  the 
young  men  of  Granville  and  those  of  Southwick.  Its  onl\ 
value  was  to  help  in  the  celebration  of  the  Glorious  Fourth. 
Ownership  depended  upon  possession.  Its  voice  had  not  been 
heard  for  several  years  when  in  the  summer  of  1884  a  small 
group  of  young  men  living  on  the  Dickinson  farm  learned  that 
the  old  gun  was  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Cooley, 
better  known  as  “Jim  Cooley,”  and  that  the  Corner  boys  were 
planning  to  surprise  the  village  people  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  Fourth.  This  group  made  elaborate  preparations  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  Corner  boys  by  removing  the  cannon.  Leather  wash¬ 
ers  were  put  on  the  axles  of  a  one-horse  wagon  to  keep  the 
wheels  from  “talking.”  The  body  of  the  wagon  was  removed 
and  Old  John,  the  familiar  angular  old  horse,  formerly  owned 
by  Mr.  Rufus  Barlow,  with  his  feet  wrapped  in  old  sacks  to 
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make  them  noiseless,  was  hitched  to  the  wagon.  With  ropes 
and  chains  and  levers  they  drove  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night  to  Mr.  Cooley’s  field.  His  field  was  well  known  to  Gran¬ 
ville  youth  as  a  place  to  find  watermelons  in  their  season.  The 
old  piece  of  cast  iron  was  about  four  feet  long  and  weighed 
several  hundred  pounds.  It  was  found  impossible  to  get  it 
on  the  wagon,  so  it  was  slung  under  the  rear  axle  and  with  a 
pole  stuck  into  its  muzzle  it  was  successfully  moved  to  the 
bam  across  the  road  from  Ethan  Dickinson’s  house  and  buried 
in  a  stall  under  the  barn.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
where  it  has  been  resting  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

There  were  no  movies  in  the  19th  century  but  we  had  sing¬ 
ing  schools  in  the  country  towns.  Someone  has  said  that  the 
singing  school  was  the  storm  center  of  the  social  life  in  the 
country  communities.  They  did  much  to  relieve  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  long  winter  evenings.  The  itinerant  singing  school 
teacher  was  an  important  link  between  adjoining  towns.  The 
dynamic  figure  of  Sterrie  Weaver  rushing  about  the  country 
in  his  two-wheeled  gig  or  one-horse  sleigh  was  a  familiar 
sight  for  many  years  in  that  part  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  I 
have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  his  driving  full  speed  into  Dr. 
Bowen’s  yard  in  the  middle  of  an  afternoon  and  shouting, 
"Carrie,  tell  your  mother  I  want  some  dinner.” 

The  singing  school  drew  all  ages  who  could  sing  and  some 
who  couldn’t.  If  you  couldn’t  leam  to  sing  under  Sterrie 
Weaver  your  case  was  hopeless.  He  was  supervisor  of  music 
for  many  years  in  Westfield.  The  singing  school  was  on  a 
higher  social  plane  than  the  country  dances  and  kept  the 
church  choirs  recruited  with  new  material.  The  winter  course 
of  a  singing  school  was  usually  followed  by  a  concert  which 
was  one  of  the  leading  public  entertainments  of  the  year.  But 
learning  to  sing  was  not  the  only  attraction  of  the  singing 
school.  There  were  intermissions  when  the  sopranos  and 
tenors  and  altos  and  basses  left  their  comers,  and  the  voices 
that  intermingled  were  sometimes  keyed  to  a  different  har¬ 
mony.  In  the  old  town  hall  or  in  Gibbons’  hall  it  was  "Do,  Be, 
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Mi”  but  on  the  way  home  in  the  one-horse  open  sleigh,  it 
was  “you  and  me”  to  the  accompaniment  of  Jingle  Bells. 

The  four  sons  of  Bevil  who  were  living  in  my  day  were 
quite  different  in  looks,  in  tastes  and  in  character.  The  ab¬ 
breviations  of  the  names  of  the  five  sons  were  made  into  a 
family  saw  as  follows:  Ed  Let  Ol  Eat  Oat. 

My  father,  Oliver,  died  when  I  was  so  young  that  most  of 
my  knowledge  of  him  I  received  from  my  mother  and  others 
who  knew  him  well.  They  have  told  me  that  he  was  the  most 
popular  one  of  Bevil’s  sons  when  a  young  man  in  Granville. 

Ethan  had  no  children  but  was  very  fond  of  them  and  did 
much  for  the  flock  of  nephews  and  nieces  that  grew  up  around 
him.  I  lived  in  his  home  for  several  years  at  different  times. 
He  was  as  much  interested  in  mv  welfare  as  if  I  had  been  his 
son.  From  him  I  learned  habits  of  thoroughness.  The  heels 
of  my  shoes  must  be  blacked  as  well  as  the  toes.  The  stable 
where  he  kept  his  fine  horses  was  kept  cleaner  than  some 
people’s  kitchens.  My  work  in  his  factory  was  as  much 
pastime  as  labor.  While  I  was  not,  to  his  regret,  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  horses  as  he,  I  was  proud  to  have  the  best  rig  in 
town  to  drive.  In  the  days  of  the  dime  novel  and  the  blood 
and  thunder  weeklies  he  did  much  to  interest  me  in  good  lit¬ 
erature.  He  bribed  another  young  man  in  the  family  and  me 
to  read  Shakespeare  and  Macaulay. 

Lester  was  a  man  of  great  vigor  even  to  old  age.  He  was 
quick  in  his  actions  and  in  repartee.  He  did  everything  with 
a  vim.  He  was  only  fifteen  years  older  than  I,  and  when  he 
was  a  widower  we  often  chummed  together  in  attending 
parties  and  excursions  with  the  young  ladies.  In  later  years 
he  seemed  more  like  a  brother  than  an  uncle.  We  worked 
together  many  days  in  Otis’  factory  making  flooring.  I  think 
he  was  the  most  typical  Dickinson  of  the  four,  in  some  ways 
like  his  grandfather  Otis  and  in  others  like  his  father. 

Otis  was  my  favorite  uncle.  He  loved  all  the  finer  things 
of  life.  He  was  a  “soft  spoken”  man  who  very  seldom  became 
excited.  In  spite  of  a  weak  body  he  had  great  determination 
and  much  ability.  The  perfecting  of  his  mosaic  flooring  was  a 
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real  achievement  and  his  taste  in  designing  patterns  of  the 
individual  floors  was  very  fine.  I  remember  with  what  reluct¬ 
ance  he  filled  an  order  for  two  floors  from  an  eccentric  banker 
in  Westfield.  They  were  to  be  made  of  the  whitest  maple  and 
black  walnut  only,  and  one  of  them  was  to  be  laid  with  the 
lines  running  diagonal  to  the  sides  of  the  room.  They  would 
have  made  a  good  background  for  a  jazz  orchestra.  They  were 
very  striking  but  were  too  bizarre  for  him. 

The  life  of  the  little  community  on  the  old  farm  beside 
the  busy  brook  and  under  the  shadow  of  old  Sodom  Moun¬ 
tain  during  that  period  was  a  unique  one.  Its  presiding  genius 
was  Bevil  Consider  loved  and  respected  by  all.  Being  the 
oldest  of  my  generation  I  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  its 
life  during  the  years  of  its  greatest  activity  and  its  largest 
numbers. 

In  1885  on  my  twenty-first  birthday  my  mother  and  I  be¬ 
gan  keeping  house  at  Granville  Corners.  In  1889  we  moved 
to  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  I  was  employed  as  a  bookkeeper 
for  a  building  contractor.  Here  I  learned  the  technique  of 
determining  from  the  plans  and  specifications  the  cost  of  a 
building. 

Before  leaving  Granville  I  had  decided  to  take  the  two 
year  course  in  the  School  for  Christian  Workers  in  Spring- 
field.  This  school  was  then  comparatively  new.  Two  of  its 
departments  have  since  become  Springfield  College.  I  grad¬ 
uated  from  S.  C.  W.  in  1892. 

It  seems  that  each  generation  has  had  a  depression.  There 
was  a  long  and  severe  one  in  the  90s.  It  was  as  hard  for  grad¬ 
uates  to  find  employment  in  1892  as  it  was  in  1935.  I  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  at  the  bookkeeping  job  while  attending  school 
and  was  glad  to  hold  it  for  another  year. 

In  June,  1893,  I  had  married  Fannie  J.  Beers  of  Barkham- 
sted,  Conn.  In  January,  1894,  I  accepted  the  position  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  United  Charities  in  Waterbury,  Conn.  The  de¬ 
pression  had  increased  the  need  in  Waterbury  of  a  day  nursery 
where  working  mothers  could  leave  their  small  children  dur- 
ing  the  day.  Largely  through  my  efforts  such  a  nursery  was 
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established  early  in  1895  and  has  been  in  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  since. 

In  1893  my  wife’s  family  moved  to  the  Panhandle  section 
of  West  Virginia  near  Wheeling  to  care  for  Mrs.  Beers  aged 
mother.  In  September,  1895,  Mr.  Beers  died  and  when  attend¬ 
ing  his  funeral  I  decided  to  move  to  West  Virginia  and  run 
the  farm  belonging  to  Mrs.  Beers.  It  was  too  hasty  a  decision 
and  proved  a  discouraging  venture.  The  land  was  fertile  and 
the  crops  good  but  the  long  depression  had  driven  farm  prices 
down  to  the  lowest  level  ever  known.  During  the  three  years 
I  was  there  the  price  of  live  hogs  in  the  Wheeling  market  re¬ 
mained  below  four  cents  per  pound,  com  below  20  cents  per 
bushel,  wheat  below  60  cents,  timothy  hay  below  ten  dollars 
per  ton,  and  eggs  at  seven  cents  a  dozen. 

The  region  was  very  primitive  and  backward.  There  was 
no  congenial  social  life  and  the  schools  were  very  poor.  Our 
second  son  was  bom  there  and  we  found,  as  Bevil  Dickinson 
had  found  in  the  Great  Valley,  it  was  no  place  to  bring  up  a 
family.  I  left  West  Virginia  in  January,  1899.  Two  years  later 
I  bought  an  acre  of  land  on  Mount  Pleasant  adjoining  the 
State  College  grounds  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  built  a  house 
for  my  family  there.  With  two  colleges  and  the  best  public 
schools  in  the  town  there  was  an  opportunity  to  educate  my 
children  at  the  lowest  cost,  but  the  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  this  small  town  were  rather  meager.  I  had  taken  the 
Civil  Service  examination  for  the  postal  service  and  began 
working  in  the  Amherst  Post  Office  in  1903  and  continued  to 
work  there  until  October,  1919. 

While  I  was  in  Amherst  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  largest 
number  of  Dickinsons  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  but 
I  think  I  was  the  only  descendant  of  Nathaniel’s  second  son, 
Joseph,  in  that  section.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  my  great 
uncle  Aurelius  Dickinson,  who  operated  the  Amherst  House 
in  1835-1837. 

When  handling  mail  in  the  early  part  of  1919  I  saw  an 
appeal  for  donations  from  a  small  college  in  northeast  Georgia. 
As  I  learned  later,  these  appeals  were  being  sent  by  the  ton 
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to  members  of  Congregational  churches  throughout  the  North. 
In  a  few  years  I  would  be  beyond  the  age  limit  in  the  postal 
service,  and  was  getting  very  tired  of  the  long  New  England 
winters.  When  my  vacation  period  came  in  August,  1919,  I 
went  to  Georgia  and  secured  a  position  as  bookkeeper  at 
Demorest.  It  was  work  which  I  enjoyed.  I  did  not  seek  the 
position  of  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  college  but  it  was  thrust 
upon  me.  I  had  to  perform  all  the  duties  and  carry  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  office  without  any  real  authority.  I  was 
just  one  of  a  long  line  of  men  who  had  served  in  this  position 
for  brief  periods.  No  man  with  a  sense  of  justice  and  self 
respect  would  stay  long  at  the  job.  I  resigned  July  1,  1923. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  a  wanderer,  living  in  Greens¬ 
boro  and  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.;  Miami,  Fla.;  Lanham,  Md.; 
Ann  Arbor,  Battle  Creek,  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  and  in 
Bradford  Woods,  Pa.  I  have  had  five  children,  four  of  them 
living,  and  twelve  grandchildren.  “A  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss”  but  to  have  known  life  in  Kansas  in  the  early  70s,  New 
England  life  in  the  70s  and  80s;  to  have  known  college  life  in 
Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Michigan;  to 
have  had  farming,  mechanical,  and  clerical  experience;  to 
have  driven  fast  horses  and  slow  oxen;  to  have  ridden  a 
bicycle  and  motorcycle,  and  driven  an  automobile  from  the 
“Soo”  to  Key  Largo;  to  have  seen  the  Centennial  in  1876,  and 
the  Century  of  Progress  in  1934,  is  to  have  collected  a  large 
number  and  variety  of  impressions  that  are  of  more  value  to 
me  now  than  any  large  accumulation  of  worldly  goods.  I  hope 
this  recording  of  facts  about  our  ancestors  together  with  my 
own  experiences  and  impressions  will  seem  of  more  value 
to  my  descendants  than  any  material  possessions  I  might  have 
left  them. 

MABEL  ELLA  (9),  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (8),  was 
born  Dec.  12,  1872,  in  Seneca,  Kansas,  only  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  her  father’s  death.  She  lived  with  her  mother  in  North 
Granby,  Conn.,  for  a  few  years  and  later  with  her  Uncle 
Ethan  in  Granville.  In  1892  she  attended  school  in  Spring- 
field,  taking  a  Kindergarten  Training  Course.  For  five  years 
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she  taught  in  public  schools  of  Granville  and  later  in  Ashby, 
Mass.  Her  uncle  and  aunt  having  moved  to  Westfield,  she  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  position  there  and  did  begin  teaching 
in  that  city  in  1902  and  continued  until  her  retirement  in  1933, 

having  taught  for  thirty-nine  years. 

After  the  death  of  her  aunt  in  1927  Mabel  and  a  friend, 
Mary  Etta  Richards,  began  life  together  in  an  apartment  on 
Holland  Avenue.  In  1937  they  visited  Miami  and  Tampa, 
Florida,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  They  are  still  living  on 
the  same  street  and  Miss  Richards  has  been  adopted  bv  the 
relatives  into  the  Dickinson  family.  They  have  been  of  much 
assistance  in  preparing  the  manuscript  for  this  genealogy. 

FANNIE  SYBIL  (9),  daughter  of  Otis  Sherman,  (8),  was 
born  March  2,  1872,  in  Seneca,  Kansas.  Her  childhood  was 
spent  in  Granville.  She  married  Frank  Baxter  of  Westfield, 
Dec.  10,  1890.  They  moved  to  Wellington,  Ohio,  with  her 
father’s  family,  and  Frank  Baxter  died  there.  After  his  death 
Fannie  returned  to  Massachusetts.  On  Oct.  27,  1892,  her 
daughter  Florence  was  born.  After  living  a  year  in  her  Grand¬ 
father  Andrews’  family  on  Granville  Hill,  she  went  to  Orange 
Park,  Fla.,  and  lived  in  her  father’s  family  four  years.  In  1897 
she  came  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  married  Henry  Curtis 
Nov.  28,  1901.  During  the  next  ten  years  they  lived  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  in  Beloit,  Ala.,  with  her  father.  In  November, 
1912,  they  moved  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  they  now  reside. 
They  have  one  son,  Wesley  Curtis. 

ELLA  SARAH  (9),  daughter  of  Otis  Sherman  (S),  was  born 
Feb.  11,  1874.  She  was  fond  of  music  and  enjoyed  assisting 
her  father  in  making  the  patterns  for  his  mosaic  flooring.  From 
a  small  child  she  was  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers.  She  was, 
perhaps,  the  favorite  grandchild  of  her  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  Dickinson.  Ella  never  married.  She  died  Mar. 
1,  1926. 

RUTH  HENRIETTA  (9),  daughter  of  Otis  Sherman  (8), 
was  born  Dec.  2,  1878.  She  attended  school  in  Granville, 
Wellington,  Ohio,  and  Orange  Park,  Fla.,  and  Northfield  Sem¬ 
inary  1897-1899.  She  married  Henry  W.  Houston  of  Kansas 
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Jan.  15,  1921,  living  for  some  time  in  Kansas  and  later  in 
Miami,  Fla.  Ruth  died  Sept.  11,  1940. 

OLIVER  ANDREWS  (9),  son  of  Otis  Sherman  (8),  was 
born  in  Granville  May  22,  1884.  He  attended  school  in  Gran¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  Wellington,  Ohio,  and  Orange  Park,  Fla.  He 
finished  grammar  school  in  Buckingham  School,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  graduated  from  the  Central  High  in  that  city  in 
1903. 

While  attending  Amherst  College  (1903-4)  he  received  an 
appointment  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  New  York,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1908 
on  February  14th  of  that  year,  standing  number  18  in  a  class 
of  108.  His  first  duty  at  the  U.  S.  M.  A.  was  in  the  Department 
of  Tactics  where,  as  Assistant  to  the  Master  of  the  Sword,  he 
coached  the  fencing  team  and  assisted  in  general  training  of 
cadets.  He  was  captain  of  the  fencing  team  before  graduation 
and  intercollegiate  champion  in  foils  as  a  cadet  fencer,  and 
later  won  the  annual  National  Championship  in  foils,  and 
Junior  Championship  in  sabres  in  1909  and  1915. 

In  July,  1908,  he  joined  his  regiment,  the  Fifth  Infantry, 
in  Cuba,  but  returned  to  coach  the  fencing  team  again  the 
next  winter.  In  April  of  that  year  (1909)  he  was  detailed  in 
the  Aeronautical  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  spent  the 
summer  as  engineer  or  pilot  for  the  U.  S.  Dirigible  No.  1,  and 
on  the  detail  of  officers  to  make  the  acceptance  flights  for  the 
Wright  airplane  purchased  by  the  Army.  During  the  actual 
trials  he  was  prevented  from  participating  due  to  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever. 

In  1913  he  returned  to  West  Point  as  an  instructor  in  an 
academic  department  and  in  1916  was  transferred  to  Schofield 
Barracks,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  where  he  was  transferred  from 
Infantry  to  Field  Artillery.  Here  he  assisted  in  developing  the 
first  tractor  drawn  regiment.  He  was  thus  the  fourth  Oliver 
to  carry  the  Dickinson  name  farther  west. 

In  1917  he  was  recalled  to  the  mainland  and  assigned  to 
duty  with  the  Field  Artillery  of  the  89th  Division  at  Camp 
Funs  ton,  Kansas.  In  April,  1918,  he  was  sent  to  the  Army  War 
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College  for  a  course  in  Artillery  Staff  work  and  on  to  comple¬ 
tion  at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C.,  where  he  organized  and  com¬ 
manded  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Field  Artillery  Replacement. 
At  date  of  the  Armistice  he  was  under  orders  to  assume  com¬ 
mand  of  a  regiment  of  Field  Artillery  for  duty  in  France.  He 
was  sent  to  France  and  into  the  occupied  area  of  Germany, 
where  he  pursued  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Army  Center 
of  Artillery  Studies  in  Trier,  Germany,  and  made  a  compre¬ 
hensive  tour  of  the  recent  battlefields. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  which  rank  he 
held  until  the  year  1920.  On  returning  from  Germany  he  was 
detailed  as  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  El  Paso  Quarter¬ 
master  Depot  which  served  all  the  southern  border  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  the  Big  Bend  District  in  Texas,  inclusive.  In  1920  he 
was  sent  to  Hawaii  again  as  Coast  Defense  Quartermaster, 
where  he  served  until  the  reduction  of  the  army  permitted 
return  to  the  Field  Artillery  arm  when  he  joined  the  13th 
Field  Artillery  at  Schofield  Barracks,  where  he  commanded  at 
various  times  the  1st  Battalion  and  the  Regiment. 

On  return  to  the  Continental  United  States  he  was  sent  to 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
graduating  in  1924  with  rating  as  “Distinguished  Graduate” 
and  assigned  to  the  General  Staff  with  station  at  Boston,  Mass. 
As  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Intelligence  (G-2)  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  publicity  work  for  the  army.  He 
pioneered  in  radio  talks  and  entertainments  bv  Army  person¬ 
nel  over  the  newly  organized  radio  chains. 

In  1927  he  was  transferred  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  as  Unit  In¬ 
structor  for  Organized  Reserve  units  and  Citizens’  Military 
Training  Camps  Officer  for  that  state.  He  was  a  member  of 
Directors  of  the  Red  Cross  for  eight  years  and  was  Vice- 
Chairman  for  several  years.  In  these  various  capacities  he 
published  many  articles  in  papers  and  magazines,  and  talked 
before  civic  bodies  and  over  the  radio  in  publicity  campaigns 
for  these  activities. 

On  relief  from  duty  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  in  1935,  he  was  on 
duty  at  various  stations  including  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas, 
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where  he  commanded  the  12th  Field  Artillery  Regiment.  He 
was  instructor  for  a  brigade  of  National  Guard  Field  Artillery 
with  station  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Post  Executive  at  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina;  with  the  Historical  Section  of  the 
Army  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  On  February  15,  1941, 
he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  for  duty  with  Head¬ 
quarters  Armored  Force,  the  new  mechanized  powerful 
offensive  unit  developed  in  the  Second  World  War.  On  Oct. 
1,  1936,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

On  December  23,  1913,  he  was  married  to  Miss  LeRoy 
Langdon  Buck,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  L.  Buck,  U.  S.  A., 
a  native  of  Mobile,  Ala.  The  family  originally  hailed  from 
Bucksport,  Maine.  Her  mother,  Winona  Hawthorne,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  was  from  Newport,  Ky., 
where  LeRoy  was  born. 

Since  retirement  they  have  been  living  at  Southern  Pines, 
N.  C.  They  have  three  daughters:  Patricia  Hawthorne,  Diane 
Andrews,  and  Jeanne  Lee. 

IRENE  ANDREWS  (9),  daughter  of  Otis  Sherman  (8),  was 
bom  in  Granville  April  15,  1888.  She  attended  school  in 
Orange  Park,  Fla.;  Buckingham  Grammar  and  Central  High 
School  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  graduated  from  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  in  the  class  of  1911. 

For  seven  years  after  graduation  she  taught  English  and 
modem  languages  in  various  private  and  high  schools  and 
junior  colleges. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  she  took 
Civil  Service  examinations  and  served  for  a  year  at  the  Naval 
Station  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  being  transferred  from  there  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  of 
the  War  Department,  where  she  served  for  three  years.  She 
resigned  her  position  there  in  1922  to  go  to  Miami,  Fla.,  with 
her  father,  where  she  has  lived  ever  since.  For  over  seventeen 
years  she  was  Secretary  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
that  city. 

During  World  War  II,  she  again  went  into  Civil  Service, 
working  for  two  years  in  the  Office  of  Censorship  in  Miami, 
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where  her  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  was  of  value  in  her 
work.  After  leaving  the  Office  of  Censorship  in  November, 
1943,  she  accepted  a  position  in  the  library  of  The  Miami 
Herald,  which  office  she  holds  at  the  present  time. 

HOWARD  BROWN  (9),  son  of  Lester  (8),  was  bom  July 
5,  1874.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  He 
attended  the  Springfield  Technical  High  School.  He  was 
much  more  interested  in  mechanics  than  in  farming,  and  used 
to  say  that  he  liked  to  see  wheels  going  around. 

His  father  had  taken  over  the  sawmill  after  his  grand¬ 
father,  Bevil,  had  ceased  to  run  it.  Howard,  like  them,  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  sawmill  during  his  boyhood, 
and  his  father  was  glad  to  turn  it  over  to  him.  Bevil  had  put 
the  first  circular  sawmill  into  this  building  in  1858  and  re¬ 
placed  it  with  a  more  modern  one  in  1870,  and  his  son  Otis 
had  further  improved  it  in  the  eighties. 

When  Howard  took  possession  in  1895  he  made  over  the 
water  power  and  brought  the  sawmill  still  more  up  to  date. 
Lester  had  revived  an  old  family  industry  by  adding  a  grist 
mill  which  Howard  continued  several  years,  also  dealing  in  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  feed.  More  recently  he  has  added  a  cider 
mill.  This  water  power  is  all  that  remains  of  a  long  line  of 
many  kinds  of  manufacturing  by  the  Dickinson  family  over  a 
period  of  130  years,  using  four  or  more  water  powers  on  this 
stream. 

Howard  married  Lucy  Moore  of  Granville,  May  11,  1896. 
Capt.  Richard’s  family  have  produced  a  large  number  who 
have  lived  long  lives,  but  his  descendants  have  not  been  noted 
for  tall  stature,  but  Lucy  presented  Howard  with  three  boys 
who  became  six-footers,  Bernice  Howard,  Buell  Spelman,  and 
Donald  Lester. 

Howard  was  for  several  years  chairman  of  Granville 
School  Committee.  He  is  living  on  the  old  farm  where  he  was 
born,  and,  like  his  ancestors,  Lester,  Bevil,  Otis  and  Richard, 
he  is  surrounded  by  children  and  grandchildren.  Lucy  died 
March  16,  1930. 

JESSE  ERWIN  (9),  son  of  Lester  (8),  was  born  in  Granville, 
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May  21,  1889.  He  attended  Granville  grade  schools  and  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Westfield  High 
School.  He  was  employed  by  Walworth  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston,  Bay  State  Thread  Works  of  Springfield  and 
United  Button  Company  of  Springfield  in  various  clerical 
capacities  from  1907  to  1918.  In  1918  he  returned  to  Bay 
State  Thread  Works  as  Cost  and  Production  Clerk,  then  Cost 
and  Production  Manager,  and,  in  1943  as  General  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

He  is  a  member  of  First  Baptist  Church,  Springfield,  where 
he  has  served  as  President  of  the  Church  Brotherhood  and  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  He  has  served  as  President  of  Spring- 
field  Industrial  Association  and  as  Chairman  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Division  of  Springfield  War  Prisoners  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee  to  secure  athletic  equipment  and  musical  instruments 
for  soldiers  in  foreign  war  camps.  He  is  interested  in  Human 
Relations  in  Industry,  attending  the  annual  meetings  at  Silver 
Bay,  New  York,  since  1940,  where  this  vital  subject  is  the  main 
subject  of  the  conference.  Quoting  his  own  words,  “Play  golf 
for  hobby  and  mow  the  lawn  for  exercise.” 

On  Dec.  25,  1913,  he  married  Eva  M.  Curtis  of  Springfield. 
They  have  no  children. 

RICHARD  GIBBONS  (9),  son  of  Lester  (8),  was  bom  Feb. 
24,  1891,  in  the  Dickinson  home  now  owned  by  Howard  Dick¬ 
inson.  At  an  early  age  he  moved  with  his  family  to  the  house 
built  by  Ethan  Dickinson.  He  attended  the  Granville  public 
schools  and  was  graduated  from  the  Granville  Grammar 
School  in  1905.  Later  he  attended  Technical  High  School  in 
Springfield  and  took  short  courses  at  Massachusetts  State 
College.  Following  his  studies  he  assisted  his  father  in  oper¬ 
ating  the  home  farm. 

In  1918-19  he  served  fourteen  months  with  the  armed 
forces  in  World  War  I.  Following  his  discharge  from  the 
army  he  operated  the  home  farm  with  his  brother,  Joseph 
Dickinson,  for  several  years. 

When  Joseph  Dickinson  purchased  the  Martin  Gibbons 
farm  on  Sodom  Street,  Richard  Dickinson  bought  out  his 
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brother’s  interest  in  the  home  farm  and  has  since  operated  it 
by  himself,  specializing  in  dairying  and  the  production  of 
apples. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Granville  Federated  Church. 

In  1930  Richard  Dickinson  married  Miriam  Harwood 
Hunter,  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Melrose,  Mass. 

A  daughter,  Ruth  Meade  Dickinson,  was  born  Sept.  7, 
1932,  and  a  second  daughter,  Nancy  Gibbons  Dickinson,  was 
bom  Dec.  3,  1937. 

ETHEL  MERLE  (9),  daughter  of  Lester  Bevil  (8),  was 
born  in  Granville  Jan.  19,  1896.  She  attended  the  public- 
schools  of  Granville,  and  was  graduated  from  Westfield  High 
School  in  1915. 

After  teaching  for  a  time  she  enrolled  in  1917  in  a  three 
year  course  in  Home  Economics  at  Framingham  Normal 
School,  from  which  she  was  graduated  in  1920.  After  another 
period  of  teaching  in  Southwick,  Mass.,  she  was  called  to 
“Good  Housekeeping  Institute”  as  Assistant  Culinary  Editor 
of  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine.  She  held  this  position  until 
her  marriage  Aug.  20,  1924,  to  Hartley  W.  Cross,  Educational 
Director  at  Lynn  Y.  W.  C.  A.  While  in  Lynn  she  taught  ad¬ 
vanced  cookery  in  evening  high  school. 

In  1926,  after  a  ten  months’  trip  around  the  world,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cross  settled  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  served 
as  pastor  of  Park  Congregational  Church  for  four  years.  While 
there  Mrs.  Cross  accepted  a  position  as  Assistant  County  Club 
Agent  and  in  1928  was  appointed  County  Club  Agent  for 
Worcester  County.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Cross  had  received 
his  Ph.D  from  Clark  University  and  had  been  called  to  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  as  Director  of  the  Arts  and  Science  Department 
of  Springfield  College. 

During  the  sabbatical  leave  in  1935-1936  they  again  circled 
the  globe,  visiting  Australia,  several  groups  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  India,  Ceylon,  Palestine,  Egypt,  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land. 

On  returning  home  Mrs.  Cross  decided  on  further  study, 
and  entered  Springfield  College  as  a  junior  and  was  graduated 
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in  1938.  She  acted  as  local  4-H  Club  leader  and  member  of 
the  4-H  Advisory  Council  for  Hampden  County  until  1943. 

During  the  summers  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cross  had  opportunity 
for  further  travel.  In  1937  they  visited  several  countries  in 
Europe  where  they  made  a  study  of  consumer  co-operatives, 
and  in  1938  toured  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

In  1939  they  took  a  motor  trip  to  Mexico,  and  in  1940, 
again  studying  consumer  co-operatives,  they  visited  Nova 
Scotia.  This  was  followed  by  a  Caribbean  cruise. 

War  put  a  stop  to  travel  and  brought  about  other  changes. 
They  are  now  living  on  the  beautiful  campus  of  Connecticut 
College  for  Women  in  New  London,  where  Dr.  Cross  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Economics. 

JOSEPH  LESTER  (9),  son  of  Lester  (8),  was  born  at  Gran¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  Oct.  21,  1897.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Granville  and  at  Smith’s  Agricultural  School  of 
Northampton.  Like  his  father  he  chose  as  his  occupation  the 
working  of  the  soil  and  raising  crops  and  animals.  In  April, 
1925,  he  bought  the  sightly  farm  called  the  Martin  Gibbons: 
place  on  old  Sodom  Street  and  went  with  his  family  to  live 
there.  The  chief  products  of  his  farm  are  milk  and  apples. 

In  1930  he  was  accidentally  shot  while  hunting.  This 
proved  to  be  a  serious  accident  and  he  was  forced  to  spend 
fourteen  weeks  in  hospitals  in  Westfield  and  Boston. 

He  has  served  the  town  of  Granville  at  various  times  as 
selectman,  member  of  the  finance  committee,  and  member 
of  the  school  board.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Granville  Feder¬ 
ated  Church. 

He  married  Edith  Anderson  of  Southwick,  May  30,  1923. 
The  have  two  children,  Glenn  Joseph,  born  June  17,  1924,  now 
serving  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Muriel  Edith,  bom  September 
13,  1928. 


The  Dickinson  Farm 


The  terrain  of  the  old  Dickinson  farm  is  an  unusual  one. 
Over  one  half  of  it  lies  on  the  steep  slope  and  on  the  top  of 
Sodom  Mountain.  The  old  mountain  has  looked  down  on 
seven  generations  of  Dickinsons.  It  has  been  the  one  im¬ 
movable,  unchanging,  everpresent  influence  in  their  lives.  It 
is  a  great  rampart  to  the  east.  It  has  shut  them  out  from  any 
glimpse  of  the  great  valley  so  close  to  them.  It  has  seemed 
to  try  to  hide  even  a  sight  of  the  sun  each  morning  of  their 
lives.  The  old  mountain  could  say,  “Men  may  come  and  men 
may  go,  but  I  stand  here  forever.” 

Another  feature  of  the  old  farm  that  has  had  an  even 
greater  influence  upon  the  Dickinson  family  was  the  brook 
that  went  tumbling  down  the  whole  length  of  the  farm  from 
south  to  north  to  meet  the  Westfield  River  down  in  the  gorge. 
It  runs  close  under  the  mountain  as  if  to  get  protection  from 
it.  This  stream  has  largely  determined  the  energies  of  four 
generations  of  Dickinsons.  It  has  literally  been  the  motive 
power  that  has  made  the  family  one  of  the  leading  factors  in 
the  history  of  Granville  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Four  different  water  powers  have  been  in  use  on  this 
brook  and  on  this  farm  since  Capt.  Richard  Dickinson  bought 
the  farm  in  1805.  These  mills  have  served  the  needs  of  the 
town  in  many  ways  and  have  produced  a  large  variety  of 
products  that  have  been  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
They  have  carded  the  wool  clipped  from  the  backs  of  the 
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sheep  which  could  reach  the  grass  growing  between  the  rocks 
of  the  pastures  of  Granville.  Then  they  finished  or  “dressed” 
the  cloth  that  had  been  spun  and  woven  from  that  wool  by 
the  women  of  Granville.  This  cloth  together  with  the  linen 
woven  from  the  flax  they  grew  was  also  dyed  in  many  colors 
at  the  mill  by  the  bridge.  These  mills  ground  the  wheat  and 
rye  and  buckwheat  and  com  raised  on  the  walled  fields  to 
provide  their  staff  of  life.  They  converted  the  unsalable 
apples  into  a  delectable  beverage.  They  sawed  the  lumber 
for  their  homes  and  farm  buildings,  including  the  shingles  to 
cover  them.  They  turned  the  frames  for  their  cord  bedsteads, 
the  parts  for  their  tables  and  chairs,  w'ooden  dishes,  kitchen 
utensils  and  farm  implements. 

By  the  use  of  newly  invented  machinery  they  produced 
large  quantities  of  kegs  to  contain  the  explosive  powder  made 
in  Hazardville,  Conn.  They  made  millions  of  little  drums  to 
make  millions  of  little  boys  happy  on  thirty  consecutive 
Christmas  days;  also  many  rolling  hoops  for  summer  sport 
and  pig  sticker  sleds  for  winter  sport,  and  quantities  of  high 
grade  wooden  ware:  folding  tables,  step-ladders  and  clothes 
driers. 

Thousands  of  square  feet  of  a  highly  specialized  mosaic 
flooring,  invented  by  Otis  Sherman  Dickinson,  were  made  in 
the  mill  built  by  his  father  in  1840.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  make  a  complete  list  of  the  many  other  w'ooden  articles 
made  in  those  mills  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  several  other  things  about  the  terrain  of  the 
Dickinson  farm  that  are  unusual.  The  number  of  acres  that 
are  adapted  to  cultivation  is  limited.  All  of  them  together 
would  not  make  a  large  farm.  For  many  years  the  principal 
income  was  from  the  forests.  The  top  of  old  Sodom  was  more 
productive  than  much  of  the  level  land. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  a  tract  on  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  farm  was  considered  just  w'aste  land.  Very 
rarely  a  crop  of  buckwheat  or  rye  was  harvested  there  where 
a  few  stunted  white  birches  tried  to  grow'  among  the  sedge 
grass.  Early  in  the  twentieth  century  the  Massachusetts  State 
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College  began  to  establish  demonstration  apple  orchards  in 
strategic  spots  in  the  state.  Lester  B.  Dickinson,  agreeing  to 
fulfill  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  college,  made  appli¬ 
cation  for  such  an  orchard  on  the  Dickinson  farm.  With  the 
supervision  and  help  of  the  college  a  four  acre  orchard  was 
set  out  on  this  waste  land  in  1911.  The  selection  of  this  spot 
at  the  very  entrance  to  a  section  that  had  from  the  beginning 
produced  a  fine  quality  of  apples  was  a  wise  one.  But  it  was 
a  surprise  to  many  that  on  this  barren  soil  was  produced  one 
of  the  noted  orchards  of  the  state.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
the  largest  source  of  income  on  the  farm. 

Ages  ago  a  glacier  in  its  meandering  course  to  get  by  old 
Sodom  left  here  and  there  dunes  and  ridges  of  sand  and 
gravel.  The  west  side  of  the  farm  contains  many  of  these.  In 
the  center  of  this  region  was  a  depression  left  bv  the  glacier. 
It  is  now  a  ten  acre  tract  on  a  level  with  the  nearby  meadow. 
The  surface  looks  like  an  ordinary  piece  of  woodland  but  it  is 
perfectly  level  without  a  trace  of  sand  or  gravel  or  a  stone  to 
be  found.  Its  depth  can  be  determined  by  pushing  a  small 
sapling  down  into  it  six  to  ten  feet.  It  is  a  solid  deposit  of 
peat  or  muck  made  by  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter 
during  the  ages  since  the  glacier. 

Only  a  few  rods  from  this  peat  bed  is  a  little  pond  in  an¬ 
other  depression  with  a  small  body  of  open  water  surrounded 
by  a  bed  of  sphagnum  moss.  This  is  a  peat  bed  in  its  infancy, 
just  a  few  million  years  old  perhaps.  Each  year’s  growth  of 
moss  reduces  the  size  of  the  little  pond,  and  each  year  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  moss  with  other  dead  vegetable  matter  sinks  to  the 
bottom  to  become  another  peat  bed.  Here  are  two  examples 
of  the  same  process  of  nature  only  a  few  rods  apart,  but  un¬ 
told  ages  separated  in  time. 

Every  summer  Bevil  Dickinson  would  put  on  his  rubber 
boots  and  with  a  large  tin  pail  on  his  arm  say,  ‘Tm  going  over 
on  the  marsh  and  get  some  swamp  huckleberries!”  He  wanted 
a  taste  of  every  kind  of  fruit  produced  on  the  farm  and  he 
cultivated  every  kind  that  he  could.  He  had  a  large  winter 
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pear  tree  that  bore  beautiful  pears  that  he  would  hand  out 
to  his  grandchildren  during  the  winter. 

Old  Sodom,  curving  around  to  the  northeast,  and  the  Dick¬ 
inson  brook  with  its  ever  increasing  speed  rushing  to  the 
valley  below,  making  a  gorge,  formed  a  gateway  for  the 
products  of  Granville  including  the  supply  of  the  finest  water 
for  Westfield  and  Springfield,  and  pointing  to  the  world  be¬ 
yond. 

A  reverse  movement  has  been  growing  during  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century,  carrying  people  from  the  world  beyond  the  Dick¬ 
inson  farm  up  this  gorge  on  an  excellent  highway  to  enjoy 
the  fine  views  and  pure  air  of  western  Hampden  County.  This 
highway  is  bordered  by  large  paper  birch  trees  standing  like 
sentinels  to  show  the  way  by  day  and  by  night. 

As  the  town  of  Granville  on  Granville  Hill  had  its  period 
of  growth  and  distinction  in  the  years  between  1750  and  1800, 
so  the  Dickinson  family  down  in  the  valley  had  its  growth 
and  development  between  1800  and  1900. 

Otis  Sr.,  Bevil  Consider,  Ethan  Dewev  and  Otis  Sherman 
were  pioneers  and  men  of  ingenuity  who  developed  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  farm  to  send  many  products  out  into  the  world 
before  the  coming  of  electricity  and  rapid  transit.  The  family 
has  had  its  decline  in  mechanical  and  business  enterprise,  but 
in  recent  years  it  has  been  growing  in  numbers  in  Granville 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  ancestors  have  left  us  a  heritage  that  we  ought  to 
cherish  and  traditions  to  keep  alive.  May  there  be  many  re¬ 
unions  around  the  old  elm  tree  by  the  house  that  Bevil  Con¬ 
sider  Dickinson  built  in  1842. 


House  Built  by  Beyil  Dickinson 


Names  From  Capt.  Richard's  Account  Booh 


RESIDENTS  OF  GRANVILLE  BETWEEN  1778  AND  1805 


Bancroft,  Azariah 
Bancroft,  Comfort 
Bancroft,  Capt.  Enoch 
Bancroft,  Ethan 
Bancroft,  Lemuel 
Bancroft,  Nathan 
Bancroft,  Nathaniel 
Bancroft,  Samuel 
Barlow,  Benjamin 
Barlow,  Edmond 
Barlow,  James 
Barlow,  Jonathan 
Bigelow,  Dr.  Aaron 
Baldwin,  Amos 
Bartlett,  Isaac 
Bates,  Capt.  Nathaniel 
Bissell,  Daniel 
Branard,  Amos 
Burbank,  Thomas 
Chapman,  Elijah 
Church,  Abijah 
Church,  Isaac 
Church,  Josiah 
Clark,  Edmund 
Clark,  Nathaniel 
Coe,  David 
Coe,  Israel 
Coe,  James 


Coe,  Oliver 
Collins,  Claudius 
Cooley,  Daniel 
Cooley,  Capt.  George 
'  Cooley,  Levi 

Cooley,  Rev.  Timothy  M. 
Cooley,  Capt.  William 
Cooley,  Zadok 
Cooley,  William  Jr. 
Cowdry,  Ambros 
Dickinson,  Oliver 
Dickinson,  Richard 
Drake,  Enoch 
Forbes,  Nathan 
Gaines,  Enoch 
Gaines,  Josiah 
Gaines,  Rhuben 
Gaines,  Roswell 
Gaines,  Samuel 
Gaines,  Whitney 
Gates,  Ebenezer 
Gibbons,  Eli 
Gillett,  Warren 
Goddard,  Nathan 
Harvey,  Dr.  Rufus 
Hatch,  Benjamin 
Hosford,  Dudley 
Jones,  Amos 
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Jones,  Bethuel 
Jones,  Charles 
Jones,  David 
Kellogg,  Ezekiel 
Marvin,  Capt. 
Messenger,  Phineas 
Miller,  Eliakim 
Miller,  Eliphas 
Miner,  John 
Moor,  Joseph 
Moses,  Ashbel 
Moses,  Marten 
Parsons,  Israel,  Esq. 
Phelps,  Abner 
Phelps,  Oliver 
Reed,  Ahimiaz 
Robinson,  David 
Root,  Stephen 
Rowley,  Roswell 
Rose,  Elijah 
Rose,  Elisha 
Rose,  Hiram 
Rose,  Justin 
Rose,  Lemuel 
Rose,  Levi 
Rose,  Timothy 
Stiles,  John 


Stow,  Benjamin 
Stow,  Elihu 
Stow,  Ephraim 
Strickland,  Jonathan 
Sweetman,  Amos 
Taylor,  George 
Tillotson,  Abel 
Tillotson,  Amasa 
Tillotson,  Bishop 
Tillotson,  Jonathan 
Tinker,  Martin 
Tinker,  Sylveste 
Trail,  Samuel 
Warren,  Abner 
West,  Joseph 
Whitney,  Samuel  H. 
Whitney,  Samuel  P. 
Williams,  Daniel 
Williams,  Elijah 
Williams,  Phineas 
Willcox,  Eleazer 
Winchel,  Daniel 
Winchel,  Silas 
Wool  worth*  Levi 
Woolworth,  Phineas 
Woolworth,  Seth 


(1)  NATHANIEL— Bom  in  Ely,  England,  1600.  Died  in 
Hadley,  Mass.,  June  16,  1676.  Nathaniel  married  Mrs.  Anna 


Gull  in  Suffolk  Co.,  Eng.,  Jan.,  1630. 


(2)  Children  of  Nathaniel  and  Anna  Gull: 


Nathaniel  b  1643  d  1710 

Nehemiah  b  1644  d  1723 

Hezekiah  b  1646  d  1707 

Azariah  b  1648  d  1675 

Hannah  b  1636 


John  b  1630  d  1676 

Joseph  b  1632  d  1675 

Thomas  b  1634  d  1716 

Samuel  b  1638  d  1711 

Obadiah  b  1641  d  1698 


(2) — JOSEPH— Bom  in  Salem,  Mass.  Killed  by  Indians  in 
Northfield,  Mass.  Joseph  married  Phebe  Bracey  about  1662. 

(3)  Children  of  Joseph  and  Phebe  Bracey: 

Thomas  b  1663  ? 

Samuel  b  May  24,  1666 
Joseph  b  April  27,  1668 
Nathaniel  b  May  20,  1670 
John  b  May  2,  1672 
Azariah  b  May  15,  1674 

(3)  THOMAS— Bom  in  Wethersfield  (?)>  Conn.  Died  in 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  1717.  Thomas  married  Mary  Loveland, 
June  1,  1693. 

(4)  Children  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Loveland: 

Joseph  b  May  1694 
Thomas  b  1698 
Charity  b  April  1699 
Joshuah  b  March  1701 
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Phebe  b  Nov.  1702 
David  b  Dec.  1705 
Deborah  b  July  1708 

(4)  DAVID— Born  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Dec.,  1705.  Died 
in  Marlboro,  Conn.,  Oct.  17,  1790.  David  married  Mary  Per¬ 
rin. 

(5)  Children  of  David  and  Mary  Perrin: 

Mary  b  1729 

David  b  1733 

Richard  b  Jan.  10,  1735 

Nathan  b  Jan.  21,  1737 

Jemima 

Thomas 

(5)  RICHARD— Born  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Jan.  10,  1735. 
Died  in  Granville,  Mass.,  July  21,  1816.  Richard  married  Re¬ 
becca  Tillotson  of  Glastonbury. 

(6)  Children  of  Richard  and  Rebecca  Tillotson: 

Richard  b  Dec.  13,  1762;  d  May  14,  1824 

Oliver  Cromwell  b  Feb.  21,  1765;  d  Jan.  25,  1842 

Joseph  b  May  10,  1767 

Consider  b  Feb.  28,  1773 

Rebecca  b  Aug.  7,  1775 

Polly  b  May  5,  1778 

Hannah  b  Feb.  28,  1781 

Otis  b  Sept.  17,  1783 

(6)  OTIS— Born  in  Granville,  Mass.,  Sept.  17,  1783.  Died 
in  Granville,  Mass.,  July  12,  1864.  Otis  married  Melinda  Ban¬ 
croft  in  1803.  Melinda  Bancroft  was  bom  Mar.  22,  1784;  died 
July  23,  1866. 

(7)  Children  of  Otis  Dickinson  and  Melinda  Bancroft: 

Aurelius  b  Feb.  10,  1804;  d  Nov.  3,  1880 
Marilla  b  Mar.  11,  1806;  d  Nov.  1897 
Bevil  Consider  b  Dec.  21,  1809;  d  July  8,  1895 
Henrietta  b  Feb.  11,  1812;  d  July  11,  1864 
Oliver  Cromwell  b  Nov.  22,  1816;  d  1839 
Melinda  b  Mar.  19,  1819;  d  Tune  7,  1897 
Emily  Comfort  b  Nov.  2,  1824 

(7)  MARILLA-Born  in  Granville.  Died  in  Granville.  Ma¬ 
rilla  married  Samuel  H.  Whitney,  March,  1824. 
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(8)  Children  of  Marilla  Dickinson  and  Samuel  H.  Whitney: 

Milton  Burrall  b  Oct.  6,  1825;  d  Sept.  18,  1915 
Marilla  E.  b  Jan.  15,  1830;  d  June  13,  1890 
Frances  A.  b  Aug.  3,  1834;  d  Aug.  29,  1932 

(7)  BEVIL  CONSIDER-Married  Sarah  Amaret  Dewey, 
June  16,  1835. 

(8)  Children  of  Bevil  Consider  and  Sarah  A.  Dewey: 

Ethan  Dewey  b  Apr.  27,  1836;  d  Jan.  17,  1915 
Henrietta  Amaret  b  Jan.  6,  1838;  d  Jan.  6,  1844 
Oliver  Cromwell  b  Sept.  28,  1839;  d  Apr.  11,  1873 
Edward  Aurelius  b  1843;  d  Oct.  4,  1864 
Otis  Sherman  b  Nov.  15,  1844;  d  Dec.  24,  1930 
Lester  Bevil  b  Aug.  20,  1848;  d  Dec.  29,  1934 

(7)  HENRIETTA-Married  William  Walbridge  Bacon, 
Sept.  25,  1837. 

(8)  Children  of  Henrietta  Dickinson  and  William  W.  Bacon: 

Ellen  Henrietta  b  Mar.  7,  1840;  d  May  12,  1939 
Josephine  Sophia  b  Mar.  2,  1843;  d  Sept.  9,  1934 
Edward  Garret  b  Mar.  4,  1845;  d  Jan.  1938 
Porter  William  b  June  15,  1848;  d  May  11,  1941 

(7)  MELINDA— Married  Augustine  Holcomb. 

(8)  Children  of  Melinda  Dickinson  and  Augustine  Holcomb: 

Frank  R.  b  Oct.  26,  1848;  d  Aug.  4,  1875 
Andrew  A.  b  Aug.  7,  1852;  d  May  1936 

(8)  MILTON  BURRALL  WHITNEY-Married  Florence 
Fuller,  Oct.  2,  1901. 

(8)  MARILLA  E.  WHITNEY-Married  E.  Phelps  Aider- 
man,  Sept.  17,  1854.  They  had  two  children  who  died  in  in¬ 
fancy. 

(8)  FRANCES  A.  WHITNEY-Married  James  W.  Johnson, 
March  1,  1857. 

(9)  Children  of  Frances  A.  Whitney  and  James  W.  Johnson: 

Wallace  Clide  b  May  21,  1859;  d  Dec.  15,  1906 
Jennie  D.  b  Oct.  20,  1868;  d  Sept.  22,  1944 

(8)  ETHAN  DEWEY-Married  Margaret  Barlow,  Oct.  21, 
1863. 
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(8)  OLIVER  CROMWELL— Married  Isabelle  Merriam, 
Sept.  4,  1862. 

(9)  Children  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Isabelle  L.  Merriam: 

Edward  Merriam  b  June  9,  1864 
Mabel  Ella  b  Dec.  12,  1872 

(8)  OTIS  SHERMAN— Married  Emily  Andrews,  Jan.  8, 
1868. 

(9)  Children  of  Otis  Sherman  and  Emily  Andrews: 

Fannie  Sybil  b  Mar.  2,  1872 

Ella  Sarah  b  Feb.  14,  1874;  d  Mar.  1,  1926 

Ruth  Henrietta  b  Dec.  2,  1878;  d  Sept.  11,  1940 

Oliver  Andrews  b  May  22,  1884 

Irene  Andrews  b  April  15,  1888 

(8)  LESTER  BEVIL-Married  1st,  Jennie  Brown,  Oct.  12, 
1872.  Married  2nd,  Lura  Gibbons,  May  30,  1888. 

(9)  Children  of  Lester  Bevil  and  Jennie  Brown: 

Howard  Brown  b  July  5,  1874 
Alice  b  1877;  d  Mar.  17,  1886 
(9)  Children  of  Lester  Bevil  and  Lura  Gibbons: 

Jesse  E.  b  May  31,  1889 

Richard  G.  b  Feb.  24,  1891 

Eugene  W.  b  July  9,  1894;  d  Nov.  9,  1903 

Ethel  Merle  b  Jan.  19,  1896 

Joseph  L.  b  Oct.  21,  1897 

(8)  ELLEN  HENRIETTA  BACON-Married  William 
Leonard  Bailey,  Dec.  22,  1866. 

(9)  Child  of  Ellen  H.  Bacon  and  Wm  L.  Bailey: 

William  Bacon  b  May  7,  1873 

(8)  EDWARD  GARRET  BACON-Married  Jennie  Sackett. 

(9)  Child  of  Edward  G.  Bacon  and  Jennie  Sackett: 

Etta  Maud 

(8)  ANDREW  A.  HOLCOMB-Married  Elnora  Tryon  in 
1876. 

(9)  Children  of  Andrew  A.  Holcomb  and  Elnora  Tryon: 

Leabelle  b  Nov.  18,  1878 
Elsie  b  July  2,  1889 
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(9)  WALLACE  CLIDE  JOHNSON-Married  Eloise  G. 
Murless,  May  31,  1893. 

(9)  JENNIE  D.  JOHNSON-Married  Dr.  Clifford  A. 
White,  April  25,  1931. 

(9)  EDWARD  M.  DICKINSON— Married  Fannie  J.  Beers, 
June  7,  1893. 

(10)  Children  of  Edward  M.  Dickinson  and  Fannie  J.  Beers: 
Arthur  Beers  b  Oct.  4,  1894 

Victor  Abel  b  May  25,  1896;  d  April,  1926 
Olive  Isabel  b  Oct.  7,  1899 
Paul  Oliver  b  July  21,  1903 
Hazel  Ruth  b  Jan.  29,  1908 

(9)  FANNIE  SYBIL  DICKINSON-Married  1st,  Frank 
Baxter,  Dec.  10,  1890.  Married  2nd,  Henry  Curtis,  Nov.  28, 
1901. 

(10)  Child  of  Fannie  Dickinson  and  Frank  Baxter: 

Florence  b  Oct.  27,  1892 

(10)  Child  of  Fannie  Dickinson  and  Henry  D.  Curtis: 

Wesley  b  June  6,  1903 

(9)  RUTH  HENRIETTA  DICKINSON-Married  Henry 
W.  Houston,  Jan.  15,  1921. 

(9)  OLIVER  ANDREWS  DICKINSON-Married  LeRoy 
Langdon  Buck,  Dec.  23,  1913. 

(10)  Children  of  Oliver  A.  Dickinson  and  LeRoy  L.  Buck: 

Patricia  Hawthorne  b  April  16,  1919 

Diane  Andrews  b  Feb.  26,  1923 
Jeanne  Lee  b  Apr.  18,  1925 

(9)  HOWARD  BROWN  DICKINSON-Married  Lucy 
Moore,  May  11,  1896. 

(10)  Children  of  Howard  B.  and  Lucy  Moore: 

Bernice  Howard  b  Nov.  15,  1898;  d  April  23,  1932 
Buell  Spelman  b  June  18,  1901 
Donald  Lester  b  May  4,  1908 

(9)  JESSE  ERWIN-Married  Eva  M.  Curtis,  Dec.  25,  1913. 
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(9)  RICHARD  GIBBONS— Married  Miriam  Harwood 
Hunter,  June  27,  1930. 

(10)  Children  of  Richard  G.  and  Miriam  H.  Hunter: 

Ruth  Meade  b  Sept.  7,  1932 

Nancy  Gibbons  b  Dec.  3,  1937 

(9)  ETHEL  MERLE— Married  Hartley  W.  Cross,  Aug.  20, 
1924. 

(9)  TOSEPH  DICKINSON-Married  Edith  Anderson,  May 
30,  1923. 

(10)  Children  of  Joseph  and  Edith  Anderson: 

Glenn  Joseph  b  June  17,  1924 
Muriel  Edith  b  Sept.  13,  1928 

(9)  WILLIAM  BACON  BAILEY-Married  Sheila  Mac¬ 
kenzie  Jewett,  June  15,  1905.  Sheila  Jewett  Bailey  died  1923. 

(10)  Child  of  William  B.  Bailey  and  Sheila  M.  Jewett: 

Dorothy  b  Oct.  26,  1909 

(9)  ETTA  MAUD  BACON— Married  Arthur  L.  Noyes. 

(9)  LEABELLE  HOLCOMB-Married  Ralph  Hires,  Jan. 
17,  1899. 

(10)  Children  of  Leabelle  Holcomb  and  Ralph  Hires: 

Herbert  Andrew  b  Dec.  20,  1899 

Ralph  Holcomb  b  July  18,  1902 

(10)  ARTHUR  BEERS  DICKINSON-Married  Arlene 
Weeks,  June  27,  1918. 

(11)  Children  of  Arthur  B.  and  Arlene  Weeks: 

Barbara  Weeks  b  May  10,  1921 

Betty  Jane  b  July  3,  1923 
Richard  Beers  b  May  11,  1928 

(10)  VICTOR  ABEL  DICKINSON-Married  Peggy . . 

1919. 

(11)  Child  of  Victor  A.  and  Peggy: 

Nancy  Jean  b  March  7,  1925 

(10)  OLIVE  ISABEL  DICKINSON-Married  Herbert  A. 
Wrenn,  Sept.  2,  1922. 
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(11)  Child  of  Olive  I.  and  Herbert  A.  Wrenn: 

Edward  Dickinson  b  March  5,  1925 

(10)  PAUL  OLIVER  DICKINSON-Married  1st,  Newell 
Maulden.  Married  2nd,  Sara  Clark,  Aug.  25,  1934. 

(11)  Children  of  Paul  O.  and  Newell  Maulden: 

Paul  Oliver,  Jr.  b  April  21,  1924 
Robert  Autrey  b  Aug.  18,  1927 

(11)  Children  of  Paul  O.  and  Sara  Clark: 

Clark  Roney  b  Dec.  16,  1937 
Sally  Ann  b  Feb.  18,  1942 
Jane  Irvin  b  July  12,  1944 

(10)  HAZEL  RUTH  DICKINSON-Married  Lloyd  Arthur 
Young,  June  12,  1937. 

(11)  Children  of  Hazel  R.  and  Lloyd  A.  Young: 

Peter  Ford  b  Jan.  2,  1940 

John  Alan  b  Apr.  27,  1942 

(10)  FLORENCE  BAXTER-Married  1st,  Gorden  Clark, 
1912.  Married  2nd,  Charles  S.  Hanna,  Aug.  4,  1923. 

(11)  Children  of  Florence  Baxter  and  Gordon  Clark: 

Yetive  Frances  b  Jan.  16,  1913 

(10)  WESLEY  CURTIS— Married  Lenore  Ellen  Workman, 
Dec.  19,  1922.  Lenore  Workman  died  March  29,  1938.  Wes¬ 
ley  married  Cleo  Belle  Owens,  Oct.  21,  1939. 

(11)  Children  of  Wesley  Curtis  and  Lenore  Workman: 

Wesley  Lenord  b  July  29,  1923 

Beverly  Louise  b  May  21,  1925 
Frances  Laurella  b  Jan.  20,  1927 
Harvey  Laurence  b  Apr.  12,  1931 

(10)  PATRICIA  HAWTHORNE  DICKINSON-Married 
Samuel  McKenzie  Hutaff,  June  15,  1940. 

(11)  Children  of  Patricia  H.  and  Samuel  Hutaff 
Anne  Langdon  b  Aug.  2,  1941 

(10)  DIANE  ANDREWS  DICKINSON-Married  Thomas 
Byron  Collins,  April  15,  1944. 

(10)  JEANNE  LEE  DICKINSON-Married  Major  Robert 
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Frederick  Hoke  Pollock,  Aug.  17,  1944.  Major  Pollock  is  a 
grandson  of  Major  General  Robert  Frederick  Hoke,  C.  S.  A., 
from  North  Carolina,  of  Civil  War  fame. 

(10)  BERNICE  HOWARD  DICKINSON-Married  Lem- 
pie  Kallio,  June  26,  1924. 

(11)  Children  of  Bernice  Dickinson  and  Lempie  Kallio: 

Lucy  Mae  b  April  9,  1926 

Jennie  Frances  b  Sept.  2,  1928 

Ralph  Howard  b  Sept.  29,  1930 

(10)  BUELL  SPELMAN  DICKINSON-Married  Mae 
Margaret  Sachse,  Sept.  19,  1931. 

(11)  Children  of  Buell  S.  and  Mae  M.  Sachse: 

Philip  Buell  b  March  21,  1936 

Alice  Louise  b  Sept.  15,  1938 

(10)  DONALD  LESTER  DICKINSON-Married  Marie 
Florence  Ansketis,  June  17,  1931. 

(11)  Children  of  Donald  L.  and  Marie  F.  Ansketis: 

Geraldine  Irene  b  Feb.  26,  1933 

Donald  Lester  b  Aug.  20,  1937 

Dianne  Moore  b  Jan.  16,  1940 

Dwight  Alan  b  Apr.  18,  1944 

(10)  DOROTHY  BAILEY— Married  Philip  Hale  Palmer, 
1930. 

(11)  Children  of  Dorothy  Bailey  and  Philip  Palmer: 

William  Bailey  b  Apr.  25,  1931 

Lindley  Guy  b  June  14,  1934 

(10)  HERBERT  ANDREW  HIRES-Married  Adeline 
Warner,  Oct.  27,  1928. 

(11)  Children  of  Herbert  Hires  and  Adeline  Warner: 

Warner  Cooley  b  Nov.  16,  1929 

Herbert  Holcomb  b  June  28,  1932 

(10)  RALPH  HOLCOMB  HIRES-Married  Avola  Banks, 
Oct.  2,  1926. 

(11)  Children  of  Ralph  Hires  and  Avola  Banks: 

Joyce  Ina  b  Sept.  11,  1930 

Priscilla  b  Sept.  8,  1933 
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(11)  BARBARA  WEEKS  DICKINSON-Married  Blake 
Paul  Lancaster,  Nov.  2,  1942. 

(12)  Children  of  Barbara  W.  and  Blake  P.  Lancaster: 

Blake  Nelson  b  Sept.  11,  1943 

Richard  Paul  b  July  31,  1945 

(11)  BETTY  JANE  DICKINSON-Married  Dr.  S.  R. 
Bauersfeld. 

(12)  Child  of  Betty  Jane  and  Dr.  S.  R.  Bauersfeld: 

Richard  Carl 

(11)  YETIVE  FRANCES  CLARK-xMarried  Allen  Weis- 
heim,  March,  1931.  Married  Albert  Balia,  Jr.,  May  4,  1937. 

(12)  Child  of  Yetive  Clark  and  Allen  Weisheim: 

Yvonne  Mae  b  June  30,  1932 

(name  changed  to  Yvonne  Balia  in  1941) 

(12)  Child  of  Yetive  Clark  and  Albert  Balia: 

Yvette  Irene  b  July  5,  1941 


DESCENDANTS  OF  BEVIL  C.  DICKINSON  WHO 
FOUGHT  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

PAUL  OLIVER  DICKINSON,  Jr. 

ROBERT  AUTREY  DICKINSON 
GLENN  JOSEPH  DICKINSON 
EDWARD  DICKINSON  WRENN 
WESLEY  LENORD  CURTISS 


A  WORD  FROM  THE  AUTHOR 


I  was  very  fortunate  in  having  lived  a  good  many  years  of 
my  early  life  in  the  center  of  the  activities  of  this  Puritan  fam¬ 
ily,  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  in  the  19th 
Century. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  have  had  the  influence  of  the 
men  and  women  whose  lives  were  making  so  much  of  the 
history  I  have  been  trying  to  tell. 

I  have  also  been  fortunate  in  having  lived  so  many  years 
to  tell  about  the  expansion  of  this  family  in  the  20th  Century; 
200  years  of  the  life  of  a  rural  town  in  New  England. 

It  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  and  I  want  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  help  of  my  sister,  Miss  Mabel  Dickinson,  and 
her  comrade  Miss  Mary  Etta  Richards,  in  bringing  the  gen¬ 
ealogy  down  to  date  and  in  re-typeing  my  manuscript. 

E.  M.  D. 


